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“ 
THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Third Appearance of Mdlle Rosina Bloch. 
+ WUPNTN oo ‘ 
THIS EVENING (Sarurpay), July 5, will be performed 
: MEYERBEER’S Grand Opera, ‘* LE PROPHETE.” Fides, Mdile Rosina 
Bloch (her second appearance in that character in England); Bertha, Mdme 
Smerosehi ; Count d’Oberthal, Signor Carbone ; Jonas, Signor Sabater; Mathisen, 
Signor Scolara; Zacharia, Signor Capponi; and Jean of Leyden, Signor Sylva 
(his first appearance in that character in England), Pas des (atineurs (arranged 
by M. Hansen), Mdlle Zucchi, Mdlle H. Reuters, Mdile L, Reuters, Miss Phillips, 
M. Hansen, and the Corps de Ballet. On this occasion the doors will open at 
Half-past Seven, and the Opera will commence at Eight o’c!ock, 
Last Week but Two of the Season. 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 

Monpay next, July 7, Rosstnt’s Opera, ‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 
Rosina, Mdme Adelina Patti; Figaro, Signor Cotogni; Bartolo, Signor Ciampi; 
Basilio, Signor Vidal; and Almaviva, Signor Nicolini. 

Third Performance of “Tl Re di Lahore.” 

TuKspaAy next, July 8, M. MAssEenr?’s new Grand Opera, “IL RE DI 
LAHORE.” Nair, Mdlle Turolla; Kaled, Mdlle Pasqua; Scindia, M. Lassalle; 
Timur, Signor Silvestri; Indra, Signor Capponi; and Alim, Signor Gayarré. 
On this oecasion the doors will open at Half-past Seven, and the Opera will 
commence at Eight o'clock. 

Mdme Adelina Patti. 

Tuvurspay next, July 10 (in lieu of the Subscription, Saturday, August 2), 
second time this Season, Rosstnt’s Opera, ‘*‘ SEMIRAMIDE,” Semiramide, 
Mdme Adelina Patti; Arsace, Mdme Sealchi; and Assur, M, Gailhard. Con- 
ductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the theatre, is open from Ten till Five, 

Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s,; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Orchestra Stalls, 
£1 Is.; Pit tickets, 7s,; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 


2s. 6d. 


BY SPECIAL DESIRE OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE 

id PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
M*® HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—EXTRA CONCERT, 
4 Monpay next, July 7, Sr James’s Hat, at Half-past Eight o'clock. 
Artists: The Misses Robertson, Mr Joseph Maas; Violin—Mr Sam Franko (his 
tirst appearance) ; Pianoforte—Mr Charles Hallé, Conductor—Mr HENRY LESLIE, 
Tickets, 7s. 6d,, 3s., 2s., and Is., at the usual Agents; and Austin’s Office, St 


James's Hall, KS SERS 
SIGNOR ARDITI 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


Wednesday Morning Next, July 9, 
STEINWAY HALL, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 








Vocalists :— 
Mpme ETELKA GERSTER * 


AND 
MpLLE MINNIE HAUK.* 
MDLLE EMILIE AMBRE * | 
AND | 

MpME SINICO.* 
MpME TREBELLI * 


AND 
Mpme LABLACHE.* 


Stenon CAMPANINI * 


AND 
Sr@¢nor FRAPOLLI.* 
Srenor GALASSI,* 
* By kind permission of Col. Mapleson, 
ax 


ND 
| Signor VERGARA. 

| § Mpttz ALWINA VALLERIA 
(By kind permission of Messrs Gye). 


Instrumentalists :— 
Violin _ re A ‘es ... §1@nor ERBA. 
Pianoforte Miss BESSIE RICHARDS anv Sra@nor TITO MATTEI, 
Harp ra eis x Miss MARION BEARD. 


At the Piano :— 

Sranor VISETTI, BISACOIA, arp BRANOA. 
Conductor :— 

S1eanor ARDITI. 


Between the parts a Recitation will be given by MpLLtE GIULIETTA ARDITI. 


To commence at Two o'clock precisely. 
Stal's, £11s8.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; to be had of Signor 
{neem at his Residence, 41, Albany Street, Regent’s Park; and at the principal 
raries, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 
Notice.—This Week there will be a Performance Each Evening. 
Last Two Weeks of the Season. 
Grand Morning Performance.—Mdlle Clara Louise Kellogg. 
Mdme Trebelli. 


THIS DAY (Sarurpay), July 5 (commencing at Two 

o'clock), will be performed, Verpt’s grand Opera, ‘‘ AIDA.” Rhadamés, 

Signor Campanini; Amonasro, Signor Pantaleoni (his first appearamce in 

England); Ramfiz, Signor Foli; Amneris, Mdme Trebelli; and Aida, Mdlle 
Clara Louise Kellogg. Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 
Mdme Marie Rozé. 

Tuis Evrentne (SATURDAY), July 5, VeERDI’s Opera, ‘IL TROVATORE,” 
Manrico, Signor Fancelli; Il Conte di Luna, Signor Galassi; Azucena, Mdile 
Treme!li; and Leonora, Mdme Marie Rozé, 

Next Week.—Mdme Etelka Gerster. 

Monpay next, July 7, ‘‘LA TRAVIATA.” Alfredo, Signor Fancelli; Germont, 
Signor Galassi; Violetta Valery, Mdme Etelka Gerster (her first appearance 
in that character this Season), ‘ 

Production of “ Mignon.”—Mdme Christine Nilsson. 
Mdlle Clara Louise Kellogg.—Mdme Trebelli. 

TvEspAy next, July 8, will be performed, for the first time at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, “MIGNON.” Guglielmo, Siguor Campanini; Lotario, M. Roudil; 
Federico, Mdme Trebelli; Felina, Mdiie Clara Louise Kellogg; and Mignon, 


Mdme Christine Nilsson, 
Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 
WepyeEspAy next, July 9, “CARMEN.” Carmen, Mdile Minnie Hauk. 
Malle Clara Louise Kellogg.—Mdme Trebelli. 
THURSDAY next, July 10 (Subscription Night, in lieu of Tuesday, July 15), 


“ AIDA 
Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

Farpay next, July 11, “‘ FAUST.” 

Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir MIcHAEL Costa. 

The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight. 

Stalls, 2ls.; Dress Circle Seats (first two rows), l5s.; other Rows, 10s. 6d. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls (first two rows), 10s, 6d. ; other Rows, 7s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 
5s.; Gallery, 2s, 6d. 

Box Office of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the Colonnade, open daily from 

Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr Bailey. 
\ ISS EMMA BARKER has the honour to announce that 
1 her FIRST MORNING CONCERT will take place on Monpay, July 7, 
at 26, PORTLAND PLACE, W. (by kind permission), To commence at Three o'clock, 
Vocalists—Mdme Liebhart, Mdme Mary Cummings, Mdme Marie Belval, Miss 
Carlotta Elliott, Miss Emma Barker, Mr W. Shakespeare, Signor Brocolini, 
Signor Isidore de Lara, Mr Holland, Mr Gerard Coventry, Signor Urio, and 
Mr Frank Holmes, Solo Zither—Miss Kitty Berger. Pianoforte—Signor Tito 
Mattei, Conductors—Mr Kuuer, Signor RoMANo, and Mr W. H. Hoimgs, 
R.A.M, Tickets, One Guinea and Half-a-Guinea, may be had of Miss Emma 
Barker, 81, Albert Street, Regent’s Park ; Messrs Hutchings & Romer, 9, Conduit 
Street; Messrs Cramer & Co,, Regent Street; and Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber 
& Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


\ DLLE MINA VIOTTI begs to announce that her FIRST 
4 GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the LaneHam HALL, 
on WEDNESDAY, July 9. Conductor—Herr ScHUBERTH. Full particulars will 
be duly announced, 


HEREFORD TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(156TH CELEBRATION.) 
September 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1879. 


Paesipent—THE RIGHT HON. LORD BATEMAN. 











Principal Vocal Performers :— 
MpmeE ALBANI, Mr W. H. CUMMINGS 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, anv AND 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS; Mr BARTON McGUOKIN; 
Mp.i_e DE FONBLANQUE, Mr SANTLEY 
AND 


MpmE PATEY-WHYTOOK, AnD 


MpME ENRIQUEZ. Mr THURLEY BEALE. 


Conpuctor—Mr LANGDON COLBORNE. 


Reduced fares on all the the Hereford railways. Programmes &c.,at JAKEMAR & 
OaRvVER’s, High Town. 
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CHUBERT SOCIETY.  President—Sir J vuLius BenepIcr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879.—The 

SIXTY-SECOND CONCERT, for the Benefit of Herr Schuberth, will take place 
on THURSDAY, July lith, full partic ulars of whic! *h will be | will be duly announced. 


ONDON CONSERV ATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere ; 





Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &e. Students can 
enterany time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
Hall, W 
“AH! SE TU FOSSI MECO.” 

ZULIANO will sing Francesco Bercer’s new 

“Al? SE TU FOSSI | ME 00,” at all her engageme nts this se ason. 


JULY 11th, 12th, and 14th. 
N R GERARD COVENTRY will sing “ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” “THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” “THE 
MESSAGE,” and IGNACE GiBsoNe’s “‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” at Blackpool, on 
July lth, 12th, and Lith. 


\ DLLE 
a 


Song, 


‘ “ KILLARNEY.” aly 
\ DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular song, 


Tal “ KILLARNEY,” at the Winter Gardens, Blackpool, July 5, July 9, and 
uly 12. 





“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
\ DME MARIE BELVAL will sing Heyry Saart’s admired 


Song, “‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Miss Emma Barker's Matinée, at 
26, Portland Place (by kind permission), on Monday next, July 7. 


“ MEMORIES.” 
NV R FRANK HOLMES will sing ‘“ MEMORIES ” (Music 


by Mr W. H. Hotmegs, Poetry by Mrs M. A. BAryes), at Miss Emma 
Barker’s Matinée, on Monday next, July 7. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU : ae 
\ R A. RATMONT will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” ” at the Langham Hall, Tue: sdi ay y July 1. 5. 


“ONE, TWO, THREE.” ™” 








\ DLLE GIUGLIA WELMY will sing the successful new 


Song (by Francesco BERGER), ‘ONE, TWO, THREE,” throughout her 


engagements at Southport, Blackpool, &e.—MrETzLeR & Co, 37, Great Marl- 


borough Street, London, W. 





TO LADIES WILLING TO STUDY SINGING FOR TWO YEARS. 
£12 10s, A YEAR, OR 5s, A WEEK. QUARTER PAID IN ADVANCK, 
MES, WELDON will hold CLASSES, from Eleven to One 

o'clock, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, throughout the 
Will prepare young ladies for the Concert-Room or the Stage, and give 
monthly, Apply by letter to Mrs WELDON, Tavistock 


year, 
them a piece of music 
House, Tav istoc k Square. 


\ R ARTHUR LVESTRANGE, Solo Pianoforte, of the 

Leipsic Conserv: itorium and Brighton Aquarium Saturday Concerts, can 
accept ENGAGEMEN Care 
of D. Davison & Co., 





TS for Concerts, Address- 


244, Regent Street, W. 


SINGING LESSONS. 

\ R J. H. PEARSON begs to announce his intention of 

giving SINGING LESSONS during the Season. For Terms, 
67, Sydney Street. South Kensington, 

TO COMPOSERS. 

\ SS. PIECES and SONGS of Five pages, 
4YL beautifully ENGRAVED and 
£210s. CuntnGuam Boosey & Co., 
Oxford Street, W. 


Soireés Musicales, &e, 


address 


including Title, 
100 copies PRINTED on best paper for 
Steam Printers and Lithographers, 296, 
TUNER WANTED. 
WANTED, an experienced TUNER, by an old-established 
firm in the South of England, One having a knowledge of the Hire and 
Sale Trade. Aged from 25 to 30, Apply to Messrs KELLY & Co., 11, Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, se 
\ ORGAN FOR SALE. 

RGAN FOR SALE, suit Chapel or Drawing-room—now 
in latter. Two Manuals, Pedals, Nine Stops, Cost £160. P ] 
Almost new. Must be sold. HEALD, 42 "Guilford Street, Russe M ‘square, dias 
VIOLIN BY HOPF. 

{OR SALE.—A capital VIOLIN by Hopf, with Bow and 

Case complete. To be seen at Duncan DAVISON & Oo,’s, 244, Regent Street. 
REMOVAL. 

i R LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 


63, New Bond Street, begs to anno hi 
srnaee, Cock eee 2g 1ounce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 











THEORY 01 OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (ith Biition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE CLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


LONDON: 
NOVELLO oe 00.5 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


“ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

‘* EMOTION” (No, 5 of Characteristic Pieces) .. 

“ FELICITY ” (No. 9 of Characteristic Pieces) .. 
‘*RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) .. 


WHITTAKER & OO, 


WEEKES & C0.; 


Duncan Davison & Co., 


_London: 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 12.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Che Cheatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
JULY 1, 1879. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 

. THE WATCH-TOWER: “ Monsignor Capel and the Stage;” “German Plays 
in London ;” “ Gretchen.” 

. PoRTRAIT: Miss Moore. 

. THE RoUND TABLE: “‘ Robertson asa Dramatist,” by W. Wilding Jones; ‘‘ The 
Green-room of the Comédie Frangaise,” by Frederick Hawkins ; “First 
Nights at the Play,” by John Austen; ‘‘ French Actors in London,” by 
Charles F. Pemberton ; “‘ Jester Gilbert, ° by Seraph; ‘‘ Reminiscences,” by 
Edward Compten. 

. Portrait: Mr VERNON. 

. FEvILLETON: ‘‘ The Queen of the Village,” by the Earl of Desart, 

. NOTES en passant, 

. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid, and New York, 

. Echoes from the Green-room, 

. LIrERATURE; ‘‘The 1603 Editions of Hamlet,” 


Vienna, Italian Cities, 


London : WyMANn & Sons, 81, Great Queer n Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, w.c. 


| ICORDI’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 


MUSIO, and Music — in Italy. 
. per Annum, 


From £2 12 0 ‘ 
+s “anu 8 ... per Half-year. 
i ae ae « per Quarter, 
» £08 0 ose a tea oe Je ... per Month. 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 
“ AIDA,” s. d. 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words ees net 8 0 
0. do. do, Italian and English words... vos » 8 0 
Do. for Pianoforte.. 40 
The separate vocal pieces in the origin: al form, and the ‘same ‘arranged as songs, 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, Xc., 


JST PUBLISHED. 

“0 MUSIC SWEET” (C. PINSU TI) 
AN ITALIAN SONG (Do.) 

*‘FAREWELL” (L. CARANIOLO) 
“IL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L. CARANIOLO) 
‘“‘SERA D’APRILE,” Italian (L. DENZA) ... 
“LA LUNA IMMOBILE, ” Serenata, Duvet from Bor’ 10's 3 Opera, Mefistofete. 

Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict's Concert . net 1 

Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 

&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
_ 265 By Regent Btreet, London, Ww. 


Just Published. 


HONNEUR ET GLOIRE. 


(Dedicated to CHARLES GopFREY, Esq.) 
MARCHE MILITAIRE (as performed by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards), Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte by LILLIZ ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, 





Just Published. 
H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. 
Feiice RomMaNno. Musica di Francesco BERGER. Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Poesia di 
London: 





July 5, 1879.] 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The tendency of modern opera is decidedly in the direction wished 
for and advocated by Richard Wagner, as regards more than one 
important point. While the Master of Bayreuth, consistently 
acting upon his belief that the myth is the proper subject-matter for 
lyric drama, concerns himself with Teutonic and Celtic traditions, 
other composers, influenced by his teaching or by public taste, have 
resorted to the legends of Christianity, or gone farther afield to those 
of the most ancient nations. We have lately seen Gounod produce 
Polyeucte ; enshrining in music a story from the rich annals of the 
early martyrs. We have seen Verdi go back to the days of the 
Pharaohs, for a tale of love and death ; and now our attention is 
invited while Jules Massenet brings from the remotest age of 
authentic Indian history a strange exciting narrative as theme 
for picturesque illustration. There is more in this than meets the 
eye. It is a legitimate sequel to the production of Der Fliegende 
Hollinder, Tannhduser, and Lohengrin, by the daring genius which 
first asserted the value of the national myth ; and it marks but an 
early stage of a movement destined eventually to annex to the domain 
of opera all that is heroic or poetic in universal,antiquity. Much 
might be said as to the worth of this movement, both from the 
point of view taken up by Wagner, and from others which he either 
overlooked or undervalued, but we prefer to dwell for a moment up- 
on the rich vein of subject-matter opened up by M. Massenet and his 
literary colleague, M. Louis Gallet, in Le Roi de Lahore, the work 
produced at Covent Garden on Saturday night. Hitherto the lyric 
drama has been almost entirely confined to European legends, 
history, and domestic life. Comic opera, it is true, has gone to other 
quarters of the world in search of themes, but only for the advantage 
of exciting mirth by a travesty of manners and customs differing 
from our own. On the other hand, serious opera has paid little heed 
to the wealth of incident and poetic feeling found in the annals of 
non-European nations. Yet India alone offers a treasure practicably 
inexhaustible. That ancient land abounds in traditions not only 
venerable by their antiquity, and akin to us by their humanity, but 
touching by their pathos and attractive by their beauty. We felt 
this when, a few years ago, Ferdinand Hiller set music to the story 
of Nala and Damiyanti, but we are still more conscious of the fact 
with Le Roi de Lahore in view. Massenet’s opera takes us back to 
the earliest period of authentic Indian history, so close to the region 
of the mythos as to partake of its freedom from restraint and its 
romanticism of character. The time is when, obeying the universal 
law by which the north is impelled upon the south, Mahmud Ghazni 
burst through the mountain passes, where, lately, we have created 
a “scientific frontier” to guard against a similar exploit, and 
descended upon the plains of Hindostan with fire and sword. No 
period and no country could have been better chosen. Of the one 
we know little, and of the other, as then existing, less, so that the 
imagination has free play to deal with the story upon the basis of all 
that is exciting in incident, poetic in expression, and gorgeous in 
spectacle. The ground is fresh, moreover—as much so as that which 
Verdi occupied in Aida, and thus Le Roi de Lahore came into being 
with every advantage of circumstance on its side as far as the authors 
could posssibly secure it. We may confidently look for other Eastern 
operas in course of time. Europe is used up, or, where still un- 
exhausted, has become ‘‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Needs must, 
therefore, that librettists and composers turn their eyes to those 
wondrous lands where the materials for their art have on accumu- 
lating untouched ever since the world was young. 

M. Massenet produced his work at the Grand Opéra of Paris, in 
April, 1877, since when its career has been one of almost uninter- 
rupted success. It has found favour in jealous Italy ; excited the 
admiration of more cosmopolitan Austria ; and even triumphed to 
some extent over the Phariseeism of Germany. For this reason, 
perhaps, the opera in its present form differs considerably from the 
original, M, Massenet has laid his correcting and improving hand 
upon it with a will, not one of the five acts remaining untouched. 
Here and there ver important alterations are noticeable. In order 
to make the contralto part more prominent—a reason recognized by 
Meyerbeer in Les Huguenots, and Gounod in Faust—M. Massenet 
has added to it a romance; and further strengthened the soprano 
part by an elaborate scena, as well as re-written the principal tenor 
aria, In numerous instances of less importance the same determina- 
tion to leave no stone unturned beneath which the elements of 
success may lurk is agreeably conspicuous, A leading quality of 
the entire opera is its earnestness. M. Massenet has agonized for a 
good result, and, as we shall see, if we follow his strivings, not with- 
out the reward that honest work deserves. 

The opera has no set overture, but is prefaced by an introduction 
of the approved modern form—that is to say, a pot-pourri of the 
Principal themes employed in the body of the work. Over this we 
may pass. Audiences of the present day do not care to hear over- 








tures to new operas, and contemporary composers, those excepted 
who are of the severely conscientious German type, are glad to be 
relieved from a task beyond the strength of most. When the 
curtain rises we see the interior of the temple of Indra at Lahore, 
and hear the prayer of the people to be saved from the dreaded 
Mahmud, the high priest, Timoor, assuring them that, though their 
king may be weak, their God is strong. In the music to this scene 
there is considerable peculiarity of style and strength of expression. 
The original elements in the entire work are foreshadowed, and 
interest is at once excited. Scindia, the King’s chief Minister, now 
appears, but he for one has no thought of the invader. Nair, a 
priestess of the temple, has excited a passion in his breast, and he is 
come to demand her of the priest. His request being denied, he 
informs Timoor that the maiden receives a lover within the sacred 
walls. On this it is arranged that Scindia shall have an interview 
with Nair, when, if she confess her fault, she shall be delivered up 
tohim. The meeting takes place, Nair refuses the offer of Scindia 
and acknowledges that her heart belongs to another ; the priests 
and people are summoned, the victim is denounced and judg- 
ment about to pass, when her lover appears on the steps of 
the altar and is recognized as Alim, the king. Reproached by 
Timoor with having violated the sanctity of the shrine by his 
affection for a priestess, Alim promises to march against the 
invader ; his fault is thereupon pardoned, Nair forgiven, and the 
curtain falls upon Scindia’s rage. In the music to this act there are 
some notable features. It is more developed than that which fol- 
lows, while its expression, till the denunciation comes, is more 
restrained. Whether in this M. Massenet had a regard for climax, 
or whether he subsequently changed his manner, we cannot tell. 
3ut there is the fact, and probably many who hear the work wish 
that a little of the comparative quietude of the opening act were 
found elsewhere. The duet of Scindia and Timoor, the tuneful 
chorus of priestesses, and the whole of the music to the interview 
of Scindia and Nair, are well and effectively written in the accepted 
modern style, while in the finale M. Massenet shows that he can 
handle masses with ease and power. Thus far, too, it is clear that 
the author has a language of his own. He appears as a French 
composer undoubtedly, and as one not unacquainted with the music 
of Gounod ; but the distinctiveness in his utterance is great enough 
for credit of originality. The second act begins in the desert of 
Thol, where Alim has encountered the host of Mahmud. We see 
the camp and hear the noise of distant battle, as Nair utters fore- 
bodings of disaster. She is justified by results. Alim’s beaten 
soldiers crowd the stage, crying, ‘‘To Lahore!” whither Scindia— 
proclaiming that the king is dead—offers to lead them, provided 
they swear allegiance. The troops are nothing loth to take him as 
king, nor do they flinch when the wounded monarch appears, and 
reproaches their treachery. Away to Lahore they march, and Alim, 
over whom Nair tenderly bends, dies as the tramp of the retreating 
soldiers fades in the distance. The storm and stress that chiefly 
distinguish the music in this act are agreeably relieved by some 
pretty dance themes, and especially by a duet for Nair and her at- 
tendant, Kaled, which somewhat resembles, as to general style and 
character, the two part-songs of Mendelssohn. The interpolated 
romance for Kaled should also be referred to as worthy of notice on 
account of its originality, though its beauty may be, at first sight, 
hidden underneath strangeness. The scene of the King’s abandon- 
ment is treated by M. Massenet with evident relish. He never 
appears so happy as in a big ensemble when riding upon the whirl- 
wind and directing the storm, as though born to the manner of Jove. 
But, when the tempest abates, lovers of more tender passion are 
regaled with a truly beautiful duet for Nair and Alim, pathetic in 
its general expression, as befits the situation, and excellent as an 
example of the form of dramatic music to which it belongs. The 
third act transports us to the Paradise of Indra—‘‘an Eden of 
Delight,” as the English version of the text expresses it, but 
an Eden wherein the flowers are gorgeously dressed houris. 
At the close of a long and splendid ballet, which ‘the 
blessed spirits of kings and men regard with edifying com- 
placency, the spirit of Alim enters. Indra welcomes him to 
immortal life, but the whilom monarch is not happy without 
Nair, and wishes to return to earth. His prayer is granted, on 
condition that he go as a poor and humble man, with a life so tied 
to Nair’s that when she dies he must die also. Alim gladly accepts 
the terms, and is led away as the curtain falls. The celestial march 
and chorus with which this act opens are in a high degree charming, 
and the same may be said, with perhaps greater emphasis, of the 
ballet music. Grace, refinement, and melodic beauty everywhere 
appear ; while the stage business, as done at Covent Garden, is so 
attractive, and the entire spectacle so brilliant, that the ballet may 
stand for an entertainment in itself. The scene, on its revelation 
last Saturday, was hailed with rounds of applause, and at the close 
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of the dances the four principals were again and again re-called amid 
general expressions of delight. It is not too much to pronounce the 
ballet in Le Roi de Lahore one of the successes of the season. The 
rest of the music in this act is chiefly remarkable for a massive, 
dignified, and broadly-phrased ensemble, wherein M. Massenet 
indulges to the full his love of sonorous effects. We now reach the 
fourth act, and sensibly approach the dénouement of this strange, 
eventful history. Alim is discovered, in humble attire, listening to 
the story of Scindia’s approaching coronation. As he rushes towards 
the palace to reclaim Nur, the new king’s procession approaches the 
temple with every sign of rejoicing ; but when Scindia mounts the 
steps he is confronted by Alim, who stands above the awe-struck 
crowd. At first Alim is taken for a spectre, and next, as he pro- 
claims himself the king, for a lunatic. Scindia demands his death ; 
but the priests shield him, and hurry him into the temple; not, 
however, till he has recognized Nair in the queen, whose cortege 
follows that of the usurper. Alim’s soliloquy at the beginning of 
this act is not of a nature to be remembered against the splendour of 
the procession which succeeds it ; but in that sung by Scindia as he 
enters, M. Massenet reaches a high standard indeed. Anything more 
lofty in character or more expressive has not appeared in recent 
opera, and we assert without reserve that of a man equal to its 
creation great things may be hoped. The concerted music in the 
Jinale is as sonorous and stirring as that of any preceding ensemble. 
The last act does not detain us long. Nair appears in the Temple of 
Indra, where she seeks refuge from her hated bridegroom, and there, 
at the hour of evening prayer—the usual hour in days gone by— 
Alim enters to her. At first alarmed, then convinced, and then 
transported with happiness, she would fly with her lover, but 
Scindia bars the way. A scene of threatening and defiance ensues, 
till Nair, seeing escape hopeless, stabs herself. Her death wound is 
also that of Alim, and the two expire together, while the temple 
opens at the back, revealing the Paradise of Indra, whence celestial 
music reaches the ears of the conscience-stricken usurper. Then, all 
being over, and the tale complete, the curtain finally descends, 
Without referring particularly to the music of the last act, let us 
say of the work, as a whole, that in its way it is a success. We 
must not judge Le Roi de Lahore by the standard of operas composed 
on a different principle. It is likely enough that M. Massenct could 
write a work wherein every number should have “‘ form,” and each 
melody receive treatment according to the rules of art. But, as a 
matter of fact, he has not chosen to do so, preferring to base his 
opera upon newer methods. By the degree in which he has attained 
his purpose he should be praised or censured, and we say that, 
having regard to his particular school, Le Roi de Lahore takes high 
rank. Its melodies, if not developed, are incessant and expressive ; 
its illustrative power is great ; its orchestration, though at times too 
noisy, is varied and effective; and it possesses the spirit of indi- 
viduality, without which music is but as ‘‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.” a 
The performance reflected very great credit on all concerned, 
looking at the difficulties in the way of careful preparation. Espe- 
cially must the mise-en-scéne be praised for its lavish splendour. Mr 
Gye has dealt liberally by M. Massenet, and spared nothing calcu- 
lated to charm the eye. The gorgeous effects of the ballet, 
concerning which we have alrea.y spoken, being but representative 
of those produced in every scene. Let us add that here the manager 
shows a just conception of what this form of opera needs. A purely 
musical work like Le Nozze di Figaro or Il Barbicre is almost inde- 
pendent of the stage; but modern lyric drama is essentially a 
compound structure, having co-ordinate parts, not one of which can 
be safely neglected. Turning to the musical executants it should be 
said that both band and chorus accomplished their unfamiliar task 
most creditably, while the principal artists sustained in M. Massenet’s 
work the repute they had gained in others better known. Mdlle 
Turolla entered thoroughly into the part of Nair, and played with 
all the absorption of feeling and faculty that lends to her impersona- 
tions acharm. Mdlle Pasqua represented Kaled with due regard to 
the simple requirements of the part, and sang her one air with 
taste. The Alim of Signor Gayarré had good points dramatically, 
being manly of bearing, and, when necessary, spirited in action. 
But we cannot praise the Spanish tenor for occasionally singing out 
of tune, and forcing his voice till the result becomes absolutely un- 
pleasant. True, M. Massenet’s scoring is heavy, but an accident of 
this sort never abrogates the rules of vocalization. Signor Silvestri 
as Timoor, and Signor Capponi as Indra, contributed their share 
towards a good result, as did M. Lassalle—with a difference—in the 
part of Scindia, his original creation. M. Lassalle was the hero of 
the evening, and deserved all his honours. We do not say that he 
played his part with finesse, which quality he appears to neglect ; 
but asa bold and manly representative of the ambitious Minister. 
not less than as consummate vocalist, he left nothing to desire. The 








French baritone’s singing of the air in Act IV. will long be remem- 
bered for its excellence and also for the ‘‘ovation” it elicited, 
Heartier applause never charmed a singer’s ears than that which 
very nearly exacted a double encore, and afterwards called the 
artist three times before the curtain, It only remains for us to 
compliment Signor Vianesi and Signor Tagliafico upon the result of 
their endeavours, and to distinctly place on record the success of 
Le Roi de Lahore.—D. T. 
eee ee 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The production, for the first time at this theatre, of Verdi’s Aida 
can only be regarded in the light of a genuine success, which every- 
thing has been done that could easily be done to ensure. The Egyptian 
opera of the Italian composer has been superbly placed upon the stage. 
Not only is the mise-en-scéne generally to be commended, but the 
special services of two eminent gentlemen from the Scala at Milan 
have aided materially in rendering it historically, or archetypally, 
or for the matter of that, Egyptologically appropriate, no less than 
independently effective and striking to the eye. For the scenery we 
are indebted to Signor Magnani, who did similar service when, in the 
winter of 1871, Aida was originally produced at Cairo, for the 
gratification and at the expense of the thrifty Khedive ; the costumes 
are from designs by Signor Zamperoni; and both, it must be 
admitted, are rare examples of taste and skill. The execution of the 
music is for the most part all that could be wished. Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, who has not visited England professionally since 
1868, pursuing her career during the interval in the country of her birth, 
but that her voice has lost something in power and resonant brightness, 
is still in full possession of those sterling qualities through which 
she obtained unanimous recognition on her first appearance among 
us. As an actress the American artist has decidedly progressed, 
and this she enjoys favourable opportunities of manifesting in so 
strongly-marked a characteras the Ethiopian Princess. On the other 
hand, her vocalization is as correct and facile as of yore, her phrasing 
as well balanced, and her expression as true and unexaggerated. She 
has impassioned moments in the bargain ; and these, when she does 
not strain her voice, which at present will not bear forcing, are both 
natural and telling. Not to go into minute particulars, however, her 
Aida, familiar to trans-Atlantic cities, but hitherto unknown to us, 
is a performance well sustained throughout, both musically and 
dramatically—such, in short, as we have only the right to expect 
from an artist at once experienced andaccomplished. Miss Kellogg, 
who was received with the warm approval that is her due, may feel 
convinced that she is as weleome now among us as eleven years since. 
The Radames of Signor Campaninui, the Amonasro of Signor Galassi, 
and the Amneris of Mdme Trebelli have all their mark of dis- 
tinction, all their incontestable merits, though amateurs may 
differ from the occasionally exaggerated action and delivery of the 
last-named highly-esteemed vocalist, in other respects worthy 
unqualified eulogy. That Sir Michael Costa would devote his well- 
known energy in preparing the masterpiece of his renowned com- 
patriot might have been taken for granted ; and, indeed, both chorus 
and orchestra emphatically speak for themselves throughout, the 
orchestra at times perhaps somewhat over-emphatically for Miss 
Kellogg, who has to contend with so demonstrative an Amneris. 
The ballet, tastefully devised by Mdme Katti Lanner, is picturesque 
and effective; and to conclude, the entire performance on the first 
occasion was excellent, on the second and third beyond reproach.— 
Graphic. 

The recent proceedings at this house may be briefly chronicled. 
Aida, with Miss Kellogg as the Ethiopian Princess-slave, has been 
thrice repeated, each occasion strengthening the favourable impres- 
sion elicited by the earliest performance. In fact, no opera has for 
years been put upon the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre with greater 
care and completeness than this masterpiece of the eminent Bus- 
setese musician, who, not without good reason, was proclaimed by 
the author of Guillaume Tell ‘last of the Romans.” The adver- 
tised first representation of Meyerbeer's always welcome Dinorah 
was unavoidably postponed in consequence of the indisposition of 
Mdme Etelka Gerster, whose execution of the characteristic and 
brilliant ‘‘ Shadow Song” on the night of her ‘‘ benefit,” last sum- 
mer, created a general desire to see her in the entire opera. The 
same indisposition prevented her subsequently from appearing at a 
concert in aid of the funds of the Great Northern Hospital, to which, 
however, as compensation, she remitted a handsome gratuity. The 
opera substituted for Dinorah was Rigoletto, with Malle Emilie 
Ambre (vice Mdme Gerster) as Gilda, and Mdlle Tremelli (vice Mdme 
Trebelli) as Maddalena, the ever-ready and eminently serviceable 
Signor Frapolli again coming forward as the Duke of Mantua, upon 
whom Signor Piave, Verdi’s once devoted librettist, fathers the 
peccadillos of Francois I., as set forth in Victor Hugo’s extraordinary 
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drama, Le Roi s’ Amuse. That Signor Roudil should play Rigoletto, 
with which, but a short time since, he made so memorable a début, 
was a matter of course, and indeed it would be difficult just now to 
replace him in that character. The voice and singing of Mdlle 
Tremelli did much to atone for the absence of Mdme Trebelli, with 
whom, since the death of Mdme Nantier Didiée, the London origi- 
nal, when the opera was first produced by the late Mr Frederick 
Gye (May 14, 1853), with Bosio as Gilda, Mario as the Duke, Taglia- 
fico as Sparafucile, and Ronconi as Rigoletto, the part of Maddalena 
has been most familiarly associated. No old opera-goer can have 
forgotten that occasion, least of all Sir Michael Costa, himself one 
of the oldest of old opera-goers, who directed the performance, as 
he does now, with no less energy and precision than he did a quarter 
of acentury ago. A repetition of Lohengrin brought with it another 
“Knight of the Swan” in the person of M. Candidus, of whose 
excellent singing in Fidelio we had recently an opportunity of speak- 
ing. Lohengrin is a more arduous part than Florestan; never- 
theless, M. Candidus acquitted himself of his task just as 
ably, and, allowing for a slip of memory in the final 
scene, gave the music in most instances as well as we have 
heard it given by any of his precursors. His means are such as 
enable him to sing the whole without effort, the firmness with which 
every note is sustained, the very agreeable quality of his voice, 
a genuine tenor, and his correct method of producing it, conferring 
a charm upon his performance altogether legitimate. Thus, in two 
characters of the highest importance M. Candidus has earned well- 
merited distinction. The performance was generally excellent. 
Rarely has Mdme Christine Nilsson given a more ideally graceful 
portrayal of the ill-fated Elsa, rarely has her beautiful voice been in 
more perfect order, and rarely has she sung with more exquisite 
grace and feeling. Mdlle Tremelli’s Ortruda again met with universal 
tavour, and, as before, found powerful support in the Telramondo ot 
Signor Galassi. The opera on Saturday morning was once more 
Carmen, which, with Miss Minnie Hauk, who first introduced it to 
the English public a twelvemonth since, as the heroine, seems to 
retain all its popularity. In the evening Meyerbeer’s magnificent 
Huguenots introduced Mdlle Hamakers, for some years known on 
the Continent as a vocalist of more than ordinary capacity in parts 
requiring easy command of the florid style. Among these her 
Marguerite de Valois has stood conspicuous ; and, to judge by her 
performance on Saturday night, en substantial grounds. Marguerite 
has but one scene in which the ability of the singer enjoys a tavour- 
able occasion for display ; and here Mdlle Hamakers was eminently 
successful. The bright and florid air, ‘‘A questa voce sola,” was 
rendered with equal grace, facility, and point, as also was her share 
in the subsequent duet with Raoul be Nangis, ‘ Belt&a divina, 
incantatrice,” unanimous applause being evoked by each. Mdlle 
Hamakers is in every respect mistress of her art, and will be heard 
with interest in other operas. Mdme Pappenheim was the thoughtful 
and excellent Valentine, to whom, on more than one occasion, well- 
merited praise has been extended ; Signor Fancelli was Raoul, the 
characters of Marcel, St Bris, Nevers, and Urbain being respectively 
sustained by Herr Behrens, Signor Galassi, Signor Vaselli, and 
Mdme Trebelli. M. Sainton conducted. 

Mdme Gerster having recovered from her indisposition, Dinorah 
was given on Monday night, with a distribution of characters in 
almost every instance different from that of last season, when the 
half-demented heroine was impersonated by Mdlle Marie Marimon. 
The new Hoel, M. Roudil, although the part does not afford him 
such favourable opportunities for exhibiting the strong side of his 
talent as that of Rigoletto, was, on the whole, satisfactory, ‘I'o make 
80 gloomy and uncongenial a personage acceptable is not an easy 
matter. Even M. Faure, the Paris original, in 1859, when, as Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel, the work was produced at the Opéra-Comique, 
with spoken dialogue, instead of the accompanied recitative com- 
posed for the Italian version, had here a difficult task to accomplish. 
M. Roudil, however, acted with intelligence throughout, and won an 
encore for his earnest delivery of the air, ‘‘Sei vendicata assai,” 
sung by Hoel over the unconscious Dinorah, whom he has rescued 
from a watery grave—which, by the way, would be twice as effective 
if taken more quickly and with less exaggerated prolongation of the 
final cadence. Signor Frapolli was a more than usually good Corentin, 
giving a humorous portrayal of that adventurous, but constitutionally 
timid dupe, while ‘‘ note-perfect ” in the music—the best Corentin 
we can call to mind, indeed, after Signor Gardoni, who firgt assumed 
the part in London as nearly as possible twenty years ago. Malle 
Tremelli, who last season in the (erewhile) ‘‘ merry month of May,” 
came out at Her Majesty’s Theatre as the ‘Capraio,” or goatherd, 
——- by the depth, mellowness, and musical quality cf her con- 
tralto voice, again charmed every hearer in the tuneful air, “ Fanciulle 
che il core,” interpolated by the ever-obliging Meyerbeer, in order 
that Mdme Nantier Didide might be persuaded to undertake so in- | 





significant a part and thereby enhance the attraction of his opera. 
This, and the duet of the two Goatherds—the second Goatherd being 
Mdlle Lido, a most acceptable new-comer—were among the most 
finished performances of the evening. That Mdme Etelka 
Gerster’s Dinorah, even though the character might less suit 
her idiosyncrasy than others in her repertory, would offer a great 
deal to admire and applaud none doubted ; and the result justified 
anticipation. Mdme Gerster has nothing in common with any 
previous representative of the character, differing no less widely 
from Mdme Adelina Patti and Mdme Ima di Murska, the two most 
esteemed Dinorahs of our time, than Mdme Patti and Mdme di 
Murska differ from each other. As in everything she attempts her 
conception is essentially her own ; thinking for herself, she copies no 
model. In the abstract Mdme Gerster is unquestionably right, if 
only because, on that account, she escapes invidious comparisons. 
Far more demonstrative than any we have hitherto seen, her Dinorah 
is neither ‘‘ shadowy,” like Di Murska’s, nor ethereal, like Patti's, 
still less frigid, like that of Mdme Miolan Carvalho, our London 
original (the original in Paris having been Marie Cabel). It is, in 
fact, a thoroughly realistic Dinorah, with no trace of the ‘‘romantic” 
about it,—a Dinorah of whom the shivering pultroon Corentin has 
little cause to feel afraid. On the otii.r hand, the portraiture is 
everywhere natural, and if we miss the ‘‘ideal,” we have something 
substantially solid in compensation. As Mdme Gerster acts the 
character so she executes the music—throughout with buoyancy and 
vigour, That she achieves her by no means easy task with uniformly 
well-sustained facility may be taken for granted. Mdme Gerster's 
claiin to be regarded as a brilliant vocalist, setting difficulties at 
nought, has been sufficiently proved, and will stand the test as 
easily in Dirorai as in any other part which has gained for her the 
the cordial approval of her many admirers. That in the song 
addressed to the shadow, ‘‘Ombra leggiéra,” (already referred to) 
she exhibited her remarkable qualities at their best, need scarcely 
be added, any more than that, in obedience to a general demand, she 
was compelled to repeat the final quick movement. Still worthier 
notice, however, was her subdued mezza voce singing in ‘‘ L'incanta- 
tore della montagna,” the touching preamble to this animated 
bravura, which, together with the solemn warning to Corentin in the 
second act, and more than one passage in the last, where Dinorah 
gradually recovers her reason, leading up to the beautiful ‘‘Ave 
Maria,” which, heard behind the scenes during the overture, ulti- 
mately brings down the curtain, showed Mdme Gerster, uot for the 
first time, capable of higher things than are comprised in the easiest 
command of florid vocalization. 

Ai/a has been given for the fourth time ; Faust and Carmen have 
been repeated ; and last night, // //auto Magico was performed, for 
the début of Mdme Marie Rozé, as Pamina (about which more in our 
next). For this afternoon we are promised Aida, and for the eve ving 
Il Trovatore, with Mdme Rozé as the heroine. The Mignon of 
Ambroise Thomas is positively to be produced on Tuesday, with 
Mdme Nilsson in her favourite part of the heroine. 

-—o 
ROSE HERSEE IN AUSTRALIA. 
(From the ‘* Melbourne Age,” May 10.) 

The performance at the Prince of Wales Operaliouse yesterday 
evening was for the benefit of Mdme Rose Hersee, a songstress 
who, by her unquestionable talent and graceful brightness, has won 
her way into the hearts of the Melbourne public. The evening’s 
entertainment commenced with Lucia di Lammermoor. In referring 
to Mdme Hersee, we can only endorse our former opinion that she 
makes a charming Lucia, singing the music with artistic fidelity and 
admirable expression. Her vocalization in ‘‘ Regnava nel silenz'o rs 
and in ‘Il pallor funesta” was all that could be desired ; but her 
triumph was in the scene of the madness. Her flexible voice was 
heard to the greatest advantage in ‘‘ II dolce suono,” rendered with 
charming ease and touching expression, and terminating with a bril- 
liant shake, marked by pree’sion and puri'y of tone, fully proving 
Mdme Hersee to be a highly finished and accomplished vocaiist. 
The con ‘lusion was followed by storm of applause, and & Unanimous 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

The news of the sad fate of the Prince Imperial cast a gloom 
over everything in the way of public amusements, and, of course, 
the theatres felt its influence. On the Friday after the intelligence 
was received a number of boxes and stalls at the Grand Opera 
were left unoccupied as a sign of mourning by the Subscribers, 
who would otherwise have been seen inthem. At present matters 
have resumed their usual course, which cannot be said to offer 
much that is worthy of record as far as concerns M. Halanzier’s 
moribund management. About the only novelty—no very startling 
one—is the appearance of M. Salomon as Jean de Leyde in Le 
Prophéte. Rumour has taken M. Vaucorbeil, the coming manager, 
under her special wing. If that gentleman is only half as busy 
about the affairs of the Opera as Rumour is about him, his time 
must have been pretty well filled up since his return from London, 
where he is said to have engaged Mdlle Heilbron, MM. Lassalle, 
Maurel, and Roudil. His first great venture, we are informed, 
will be Gounod’s Tribut de Zamorra, which may be expected in 
January, should nothing unexpected occur to retard its production. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that something unexpected will 
occur, unless the nature of persons and things operatic shall 
between then and now have completely changed. The December 
of the same year is to be marked by the production—equally con- 
tingent upon possible eventualities—of M. Ambroise Thomas's 
Frangoise de Rimini, the interim having been turned to account 
by bringing out a spic-and-span new ballet, and reviving Le 
Philtre and Le Comte Ory—two veritable masterpieces. 

M. Taskin appeared a short time since as Péters in LZ’ Etoile du 
Nord at the Opéra-Comique, and Mdlle Fauvelle made her début 
in Lalla Roukh ; both were successful. There is a report that the 
young lady, who will soon become Mdme Talazae, intends retiring 
from the stage directly she is married. This seems hardly pro- 
bable. What was the good of making an engagement with M. 
Carvalho if there was no intention of following it up ? The season 
at this theatre was brought to a close by a performance of La 
Flite enchantée. The manager would willingly have kept his 
doors still open, considering that Mozart’s grand work was being 
played to receipts of more than 7,000 franes, but he was obliged 
to shut. The house was in most urgent need of thorough repair, 
with the exception of a coat or so of paint and a few yards of 
paper, nothing having been done to it for fifty years, La Lite 
enchantée will inaugurate the new season. It will then alternate 
for a time with Félicien David's Der/e du Brézil, until the produc- 
tion of the grand novelty, Jean de Nivelles, the anxiously expected 
work of M. Léo Delibes. 

M. Koning has renewed for three years the engagement of 
Mdlle Desclauzas at the Renaissance.—Among the works of art 
ordered by the Government, and figuring in this year’s Salon, is 
the bust, in white marble, of Félicien David. It is intended for 
the foyer of the Opéra-Comique, and is from the chisel of M. 
Matabon.—The Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded this year's 
Chartier Prize for Chamber Music to M. Benjamin Godard. 
M. L. Mayeur, conductor of the concerts at the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation, has been created an “Officier d’Académie.” The same 
mark of distinction has been conferred on M. Uzés, the pianist 
and composer, as well as on M. Cartereau, the publisher of nume- 
rous valuable musical works for schools and other educational 
establishments.—M. Capoul has been stopping at Toulouse, after 
leaving Covent Garden on account of his health. He has been 
ordered strict repose and a course of medicinal waters previously 
to starting for America.—Messrs Jarrett and Palmer have been 
negotiating for the production at the Théatre du Chitelet of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, with the Negro company which performed last year 
at the Princess’s Theatre, London.—The Monument to the memory 
of Francois Bazin was unveiled on the 2nd inst. in Pére Lachaise, 
amid a large gathering of old colleagues and friends.—M. H. 
Moreno writes in the Ménéstrel :— 

‘* Let us say a few words concerning a very curious type of valet- 
de-chambre, who has just quietly passed away in a manner worthy 
of being recorded in the theatrical annals of our paper. We allude 
to Raffaele Rabbi, better known to the theatrical world by the simple 
diminutive of Raff, Raff! Who was there at the Opera in Paris or 
London who did not know him? He was Faure’s living shadow. 
Wherever the great singer went, there went Raff also, and it was a 
difficult thing to keep him even off the stage. Raff would never 
serve any but artists, and “great artists,” as he said, It was in the 
service of the Marquis di Zampieri that he learned to understand 











and like them. The Marquis, an original of high descent, as we 
know, was very fond of being the acknowledged accompanist of our 
great Italian singers. It was at the house of this fine specimen of a 
Mecenas that Rossini became acquainted with Raff, and begged him, 
as a princely present, from his friend the Marquis. Rossini prized 
him all the more highly because he was unique in his way of dressing 
the master’s wigs and preparing the master’s macaroni. Raff sub- 


sequently became valet to the great interpreter of Guillaume Tell 


and of Don Juan; had it been necessary, he would have been his 
Leporello. Nothing can depict the admiration and devotion he 
displayed during twenty years for Faure and for the latter’s family. 
The consequence is that he came to be the friend as much as the 
servant. One simple fact will prove this very touchingly : M. and 
Mdme Faure came from Etretat to attend on the poor dying man, 
and rendered him the last sad honours, assigning him, moreover, in 
their own family vault the place his devotion deserved. And do 
you know, reader, how poor Raff chose to die? In the midst of his 
master’s pictures, for he was almost as fond of pictures as of music. 
All round him, too, were the papers, the crowns, and the portraits 
of Rossini and Faure, which it had been the delight of his life to 
collect. A number of artists and others connected with the Grand 
Opera accompanied the devoted servant to that resting-place which he 
desired more than any other ; for, on being urged by M. and Mdme 
Faure to return to his family at Bologna, where a comfortable home 
had been prepared for him, hé solicited the favour of remaining 
with his master and mistress till he drew his last breath! His 
wish will have been more than fulfilled ! ” 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
(From our Roving C 
A bright, genial day, a well-selected programme, and first-rate 
artists were among the more prominent attractions on Saturday last 
at the palace which crowns Muswell Hill. Jupiter Pluvius, doubtless 
bearing in mind that it was the forty-first anniversary of the 
Coronation of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and that 
many of her loyal subjects were desirous of assisting at the musical 
commemoration arranged by the enterprising manager of the 
above popular place of recreation, granted a brief respite, and 
permitted the Sun to grace the occasion. This, be it observed, was no 
slight concession on the part of his pluvial Majesty, his prolonged 
stay amongst us taken into account. The artists, with one exception 
(Mr. Sauvage), were the same as appeared at the concert to celebrate 
Her Majesty's sixtieth birthday, viz.: Mdme Patey, Miss José 
Sherrington, Messrs Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd. A spirited 
rendering, by choir and orchestra, of the National Anthem, followed 
by Rossini’s overture, La Gazza Ladra, played in capital style by 
the well-disciplined band under Mr Archer’s direction, opened the 
concert. Mdme Patey’s delivery of Beethoven’s noble Creation 
Hymn, ‘ Revolving worlds praise the Lord in His glory,” was 
received with manifest tokens of approval. Her second contribution, 
Moore’s ballad, *‘ The Meeting of the Waters,” was listened to with 
exquisite pleasure, and loudly applauded. Mdlle José Sherrington, 
in the ‘Jewel Song” (Faust) and in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Let me dream 
again,” gave ample evidence of her brilliant and fascinating powers. 
She also joined the choir and orchestra (singing the solo) in the 
Song of Triumph, ‘‘Sound the loud timbrel,” from Schachner's 
little-known oratorio, /srael’'s Return from Bahylon. The great 
attraction of the concert, however, was undoubtedly the presence of 
Mr Sims Reeves. Although years creep on apace, and we care not 
to reckon how many have passed into oblivion since first we listened 
to the sweet singer of England, yet the old impressions were revived 
when this great artist sang, with alternate fire and pathos, ‘‘ The 
Macgregors’ Gathering.” A truly artistic rendering of this Lament 
of the Highland chieftain ‘‘ brought down the house,” and furnished 
a clear indication that old Father Time is loth to impair the powers 
of England’s favourite tenor. The outburst of applause which fol- 
lowed failed to secure an encore. In the second part Mr Reeves 
sang the ever-welcome ‘‘ Minstrel Boy” as he only can sing it ; and 
three separate attempts were rather noisily and persistently made 
to extort another piece, which Mr Reeves politely declined. Surely 
it is high time common politeness ruled in our concert audiences. 
It is clearly a breach of courtesy to insist on the return of an artist 
after he has once declined the honour of an encore. The air, ‘‘Cujus 
animam,” from the Stabat Mater (Rossini), sung by Mr Edward 
Lloyd with his wonted refinement, was doubtless inserted in the 
rogramme as a mournful tribute to the illustrious lady whose sad 
ereavement has not only evoked a feeling of widespread sympathy 
throughout the country of her adoption, but has hushed, for a time 
at least, party strife in the councils of France. Sullivan’s ‘‘ Sweet 
hearts” again brought Mr Lloyd to the front, which was 80 
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thoroughly appreciated that he had to return to the platform, and 
satisfy the exacting portion of the audience with its repetition. 
Handel's Coronation Anthem, by the Alexandra Palace choir, brought 
a most enjoyable entertainment to a close. The comfort both of 
artists and audience was very much enhanced by the closing of the 
side aisles to promenaders during the concert, and it is to be hoped 
that this regulation will in future be rigidly enforced. 

In the theatre at seven o'clock Macfarren’s opera, Robin Hood, was 
performed by the following artists :—Mr Ludwig, Sir Reginald de 
Bracey; Mr J. Turner, Robin Hood ; the Sompnour, Mr Aynsley 
Cook; Allan-a-Dale, Mr N. Hillier; Little John, Mr H. Muller ; 
Alice, Miss Lucy Franklein ; Maid Marian, Mdme Blanche Cole; with 
Mr F. Archer as conductor. These representations have been largely 
patronized, and afford abundant evidence that there is a fair field 
for English opera when well mounted and adequately performed. 
It is with regret that we announce the close of the present series. 
Altogether, the musical menu at the Alexandra Palace supplies a 
want which must ultimately produce good fruit, from an educa- 
tional point of view, among the toiling masses of our huge metropolis. 


A CRY FROM THE BALCONY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 
Str,—The support you have given to the Comédie-Francaise 
emboldens me to address you respecting a grievance felt by a portion 
of the audience. We who sit in the back rows of balcony stalls are 


annoyed from the beginning to the end of the performance by the | 


occupants of private boxes. The gentlemen and ladies within their 


sacred precincts keep up a running commentary on the piece per- | 
formed, explaining the plot to friends who happen to be deaf or | 


ignorant of French, remarking on the costume of the actresses, and 
even leaving their places and banging doors during the most solemn 
moments of the last act of Hernani or Andromaque. I would remind 
these disturbers that plays forming part of the literature of 
France require for proper comprehension undivided attention ; and 
if they do not want to attend themselves, they are bound, by the 
elementary laws of good breeding, not to prevent others from doing 
so. Manners fit for a burlesque or opéra-bouffe are unsuited to a 
comedy by Dumas or a tragedy by Victor Hugo, played by the first 
artists in Europe. I trust these remarks may procure for us the 
pleasure of still enjoying the performances undisturbed by the 
chatter of fashionable idlers,— Your obedient servant, 
BaAcK-STALL, 
anata 


MDLLE EMMA THURSBY.* 
For the last month our colleagues of the Paris press have beheld 
their columns invaded by a name which, from the very first day, 





forced itself upon them as that of an artistic individuality. This | 


revelation, the more astonishing because made without the usual 
accompaniment of puffery, has utterly upset the preconceived 
notions of French critics as to Transatlantic talent. All that was 
needed to effect this was the début in Paris of a young artist, who 
instantly achieved an incontestable reputation. Mdlle Kmma 
Thursby, an American by birth, manifested, when only six, 
great musical qualities. Her first lessons were imparted to her in the 
United States, where she followed the Italian school. In 1873, she 
visited Italy, and, aided by the well-known professors, Signori 
Lamperti and San-Giovanni, of Milan, gave the finishing touches 
to her musical education. Last year, she made her first appearance 
in London, and the London press was unanimous in proclaiming 
her talent. The perfection she has attained, both for her emission 
of the voice and for her vocalization, is the more remarkable 
because American artists enjoy very few occasions of gaining a 
thorough insight into the leading qualities in the art of singing. 
The United States produce very few models, and consequently, as 
it is almost impossible to enjoy the society of artists possessing 
great talent, we ought indisputably to value twice as much as we 
otherwise should the merit of those students who make their mark 
without having benefited by the same examples as European artists. 
Miss Thursby is ahigh soprano. Though her voice is not powerful, 

er notes, marvellously limpid and produced without the slightest 
effort, reach the most distant parts of our largest concert-rooms 
as the audiences at the Calonne and the Pasdeloup Concerts had 
an opportunity of observing. Several papers have affirmed that 
Mdlle Thursby intends going on the stage. We can state that 











* From Le Coup d’ail, 


this is not so, The style, school, and taste of this great young 
artist have marked her place as among our first concert singers, 
where she holds, and always will hold, the first rank. We cordially 
approve of her decision to be contented with the great success she 
has obtained at all the concerts where she has sung, and not to 
enter a new sphere of action bristling with difficulties and impedi- 
ments having nothing in common with vocalization. That she 
has every reason to be satisfied with the manner in which her 
talent has been appreciated by our highest musical authorities, 
is proved by a letter addressed to her by M. Ambroise Thomas, 
which we take the liberty of quoting :— 


“ MADEMOISELLE, —I feel bound again to thank you for the graceful 
readiness displayed by you in singing at my house yesterday. My 
friends appreciated and admired your fine talent, as the public, who 
have just applauded you so warmly at the Popular Concert, appre- 
ciated and admired it. Our country has known how to do justice 
to your brilliant qualities as a vocalist, and I am happy to congratu- 
late you on the great and legitimate success you have obtained here. 
Hoping, then, Mademoiselle, that we shall have the pleasure of 
again seeing you among us, I beg you to believe me yours very truly, 

‘* AMBROISF. THOMAS, 

** Paris, the 8th April, 1879.” 


We add our own voice to the master’s verdict, and wish the 
young artist all the success her Paris baptism gives her the right 
to expect in leading provincial cities. 
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—on board ship, in mid-ocean, when weather is fine, sea calm, 
porpoises gambol amony shoals, and conversation nevr flags, 
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Srxatne 1X Evemenrary ScHoots.—A report just issued by the 
Education Department shows the extent to which singing is system- 
atically taught in elementary schools, and the proportions in which 
variotts methods are used. In England and Wales 697 schools use 
Mr Hullah’s system ; 534 use the Old Notation, with the movable 
Do ; 44 use more than one system ; 2,297 use Mr Curwen’s ‘‘ Tonia 


we 


| Sol-fa.” Of the remaining 19,921 schools, by far the larger propor- 


| 
| 


tion teach by ear. In Scotland 10 schools use Mr Huilah’s system ; 
105 the Old Notation with the movable Do; 25 more than one 


| system ; 1,338 the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa.” The remaining 1,404, a less prov 





portion than in England, teach by ear. —(Communicated, ) 
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BIRTH. 

On the 27th June, at 27, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
the wife of Frank H. Cave, Esq., (Mdme Cave-ASHTON) prema- 
turely of a son (stillborn). 

DEATH. 

At 69, Pultney Street, Bath, after a short but painful illness, 
Saran Frances, aged 53, the much beloved wife of CHARLES 
MItsom (music seller) 


NOTICE. 
Press of matter has crowded out our reports of the concert of Mr. 
John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia) and other matters of interest. 
Next week's Mustcan Wortp will contain four extra pages. 
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A CURIOSITY FOR MOZART-CONNOISSEURS, 
= time since students and critics of Mozart were 
IX greatly exercised in their minds by reading a statement 
in the Wustkalisches Wochenblatt to the effect that originally 
the last movement of Mozart’s “ Jupiter” Symphony did not 
consist of the great double fugue, as we know it, but of a 
rondo-finale in the style of Haydn. Though by no means 
conclusive, the following translation of a letter addressed to the 
Musiklisches Wocheublatt by Herr Richard Pohl, the author 
of the aforesaid statement, will be read with interest. Herr 
Pohl writes :-— 

‘On the occasion of my speaking, in my wsthetioal letters, ‘ In 
what style should we compose?’ (Mustkalisches Wochenblatt, Vol. 
ix., No. 50) of the older symphonic forms, I made the remark that 
there exists an edition of Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, which 
has for its last movement, not the great double fugue, but a rondo- 
Jimale in the style of Haydn. 

“ Having received applications from several quarters for further 
information, I impart herewith what is known to me, but without 
being able to offer any decided explanation of the matter. My 
doing so may perhaps lead to further communications respecting 
it. The questionable edition which I have in my possession is a 
square folio printed from plates upon stout bluish paper. ‘The 
title, surrounded by a laurel garland, runs as follows :— 

“**Grande Sonate a quatre mains pour le pianoforte, composé par 
W. A. Mozanr. (Euvre xxxviii, Leipsic—dans le magazin de 
musique de Breitkopf. Prix 1 Rthr. 12 gr.’ 

“The first three movements :— 

** Allegro vivace, C major, andante, F major, menuetto, C major, 
“correspond with those of the Symphony, but the fourth move- 
ment is an al/eyro in C major, 3, beginning in the following 
manner :— 


Allegro. 
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“This, it will be seen, is the last movement of the C major 
String Quintet (‘ Kéchel’s Catalogue,’ 515, ‘Jahn’s Biography,’ 
IV., 100, 135). How was it then that this movement came to be 
allied with the Symphony? How was it that this four-handed 
arrangement of the Symphony came to be entitled a ‘Grande 
Sonate?’ Neither Kichel nor Jahn have given any explanation 
of these remarkable circumstances. There are three possible ways 
out of the difficulty :— 

“(1.) Either this xondo was, in fact, originally intended for the 
concluding movement of the Symphony, and subsequently turned 
over by Mozart to the String Quintet, or the double fugue being 
substituted for it. 

‘“(2.) Or, perhaps at the suggestion of the publisher, because the 
fugue was too difficult for the generality of pianoforte players 
of the period, Mozart supplied the rondo movement expressly for 
this pianoforte arrangement, in order to secure for the first three 
movements of the Symphony, which had already become favourites, 
the widest possible circulation. (A similar precedent is to be 
found in the case of Beethoven’s great B flat Quartet.) In this 
way, then, the title, ‘Grande Sonate,’ may be accounted for, 
because without the final fugue Mozart would not allow his 
Symphony to be entitled “symphony,” and so re baptized it as 
“sonata.” In each case the opus number (338) is the same. 

“(3.) It is possible that the entire manipulation was under- 
taken by the publisher without Mozart’s consent or knowledge 
from a purely ‘ business’ point of view, in order to ‘popularise’ 
the composition. Such a thing has happened before, and may 
happen again. I call to mind Schumann’s ‘Second Quintet,’ 
which Hans von Biilow discovered in America. This turned out 
to be Schumann’s Concertstiick for four horns, which Schuberth, 
of New York, had thus ‘metamorphosed in a_ business-like 
manner,’ 

“ So long as the reprehensible custom of omitting the date of 
publication from title pages continues, the greater will become the 
difficulty in future ages of settling the date of original editions. 
That the opus number alone is not sufficient is to be seen from the 
present case, in which both symphony and sonata have appeared 
under the same opus number. In the case of Beethoven the 
same work often appears under different opus numbers. In that 
of the majority of composers it is impossible to gather from the 
opus numbers the date of their compositions; the order of their 
publication is all that can be looked for, 

“Ricuarp Pout.” 





Sphinx. 

To CEpiprus. 
Montigny-Rémaury 
Got up a story 
Concerning von Biilow 
Which went on to say 
That Hans couldn’t play 
So well as Jules Schiilow, 


Pox. 








Nose and Snuffbor, July 4. 




















Report speaks highly of the marked abilities of a young 
violinist, Herr Franko, who is to make his début at Mr Henry 
Leslie’s next concert, under the patronage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, in St James’s Hall, on Monday evening. A 
pupil of Herr Joachim, he hails from the Berlin Conservetoire 
where he carried off high honours, 
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Co 
Sarah B 

Say what they will 
all mouths are still 

Raving about thee 
All lips proclaim 
How Mistress Fame 

Babbles without thee! 


S—+t Zamb amd f—+ Wolf. 


An Elench. 














At the G—~y Restaurant. 

F—r Wotr.—With your pictures and your statues, colleague 
Lamb, you trouble my course. I am stopped in Piccadilly stream 
by the crowd and the noise. 

S—~—n Lams,—Shall I go further down or higher up stream? 

Episove. 
Wraith of Albert Wolff. 

Wrartn or ALBertT WouFr.—Further down. : 

S—n Lamzp.—O! Albert, I know thou art not mine enemy. 
Thou lov’st me still, and here’s a little squeeze. Wilt thou accept it. 


(Tenders hand.) 
Wraith of J——n. 
Waaitu or J——n.—Hold! That’s mine. : 
Waarru or Abert Worrr.—The darling! I, like a duck, will 
swallow mine own opinions. (Suallows opinions, and vanishes.) 
Wrariri or J——n.—Oh! Oh! ( Vanishes.) 
Wraith of T. Sartor, 
Waratrn or T. Sartor.—It’s all pro bono publico. I told you, 
Sarah, I had more to say. Coquelin is of my opinion. 


Wraith of G——t, 














| 





WralrH oF G t.—Non! Non! Mille fois non! Got dam! 
Wraitu or T. Sartor.—Then you have altered your opinion. 
Wraiti or G——r.—It was not my opinion. It was D——y’s 

opinion, and R——g’s opinion, and C——te’s opinion, and ( Vanishes.) 
Wraitu oF T. Sartor.—So! (Vanishes). 


Wraiths of Clement S. t, and Joe Knight. 


Wraitus or C——rt S——r anp Jo— Kr.—Per Hercle! We 

thought as much. (Vanish arm in arm.) 
End of Episode. 

S——u Lams.—O! J’ai peur. II faut picter ce réve. 

mon atelier. Vite, allons, hAtons-nous. 
F—z Wotr.—Have you mint sauce and green peas? 

8 H Lams.—Laissez moi, donc ! 
F—r Wo r.—I can’t digest without peas and mint. 


Episove. 
Wraith of J. H—d. 


7 





Allons 4 








Wrairu or J. H—p (to F e Wolf).—I have spread some over 
your side of Piccadilly stream. Now slope. If Wolf molests you, 
dearest Lamb, light of mine eyes and filler of my pouch, let me 
know, and I'll give him the fever of Lefebvre in the Sentimental 
Journey von Sterne (vanishes). 


End of Episode, 


S-—un Lamp.—Sweetest J. H——d, thou art no swaggerer. I 
will draw thee from memory. 

F—r Worr.—Pict him, Lambie. 

S——n Lams.—Begone, thou swaggerer! It’s no fault of mine if 
Lamb is preferred to Wolf. Eheu! (weeps, and chisels hastily). 

F——z Wo tr.—The fever of Lefebvre, eh ? 

Enter Mons. Perrin. 

Mons. Perrin.—I wish I were Arséne Houssaye. Mayer, what's 
this about? Hollingshead, I thought I had sent you lambs. There 
were no wolves in my fold. 

Mr HotirnesHeap.— We manage things differently here. I have 
Toole at intervals. He fills my house. You have sent me not 
a single Toole. You have sent me four antagonistic troops, every 
troop warring against every troop. I have tried to make of them 
a happy family, but in vain. 

S—n Lamzs.—Oh! (Z£vit, convulsed.) 

F E Wotr.—Ah! (Exit, vociferating.) 

Mons. Perrin.—The end of all things has arrived. (Retreats 
hastily.) 

Thames rises, overflows, and shivers the new embankment into 
cockle shells, A light in the far horizon shows the Thédtre- 
Frangais burning, like Walhalla in the “ GotterdGmmerung.” 


Wraith of Gagner. 


WraltH oF WaGNER.—The Drama is a combination of the arts or 
nothing. Where's Music? Where's architecture? I'll to Bayreuth. 
There alone I have found rest. Hoyototo! Heia! Heiha! 


Walkyries are seen. 





WraitH oF WaGner.—Schnell und beweglich! D’ye hear! To 
Wahnfried! Fasten these slain comedians, who know not music, to 
your saddle bows. Awast!—Von Biilow ! 

Enter the Doctor. 

Von BiiLow.—Master, what would’st thou? — 

Wraith oF WaGNER.—More petticoats, old ’os ! 

Von Biitow.—Aye! More and ré—maur—y, mon tigny! Per 


Bacco ! ; 
Wraitu oF Wacner.—Bring Flosshilde ! 


Lightning and Thunder, 
Voice or Mr Ap-Mutton (from the fixed star Aldeboran).—Wiho 


names that name? 2 
Tempest. 


WraltH or WaGNER.—By Abbs. ( Vanishes). 
Von BiLow (Quivering).—By Adnan! (Sinks). 
Curtain. 








Ghost of Franscisque (quid?) Sarcey rises. 


Guost.—Oein ! Hein! (sneezes) 
Hein! Wein! (vanishes). 
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SARAH BERNHARDT, 
THOUGHTFUL, considerate, and well-intentioned article 
fA. in The Times of Thursday (see another column), comment- 
ing upon the resignation of this celebrated actress of her position 
as member of the Comédie Frangaise, begins as under :— 


‘It is not much to be wondered at, though from some points of 
view it is certainly to be regretted, that, as we announced some days 
ago, Mdlle Bernhardt should have determined to withdraw from the 
society of the Comédie Frangaise.” 

True, ‘it is not much to be wondered at;” and true, not 
merely “ from some points of view,” but from every point of 
view, take it where we please, ‘it is certainly to be regretted.” 
Further on we read :— 


“The public has worshipped Mdlle Bernhardt, and she has deigned 
to accept the homage. In so doing she has incurred the very natural 
indignation of her colleagues and the censure of the French press.” 


We confess our inability to fathom the meaning of the 
above. On what grounds have Mdlle Bernhardt’s colleagues 
a right to be indignant, and on what grounds has the censure 
of the French press been incurred? Why “very natural?” 
We give it up. The indignation of Mdlle Bernhardt’s colleagues, 
and the censure of the French press, in this instance appear 
to our thinking nothing less than impertinence towards the 
English public. The English public has a right to express its 
opinion; and if that opinion tends to place Mdlle Sarah 
Bernhardt in the position formerly oceupied by the illustrious 
Rachel Felix—which means, at the head of the entire French 
company—we can only say, we heartily sympathize with it. 
That the English public is convinced of her supremacy has 
been proved by results the significance of which cannot be 
questioned. If the English public is more touched by the 
musical voice of Sarah Bernhardt and her infinite art in modu- 
lating its tones than by the mouthy-monotonous rant of M. 
Mounet-Sully, who can wonder? In plain truth, the French 
tragic actors of the “ classic ” school are as uninvyiting as the 
actresses, without soaring to the height of Rachel or Bern- 
hardt, are inviting. Who kept Frederic Lemaitre out of the 
Théatre-Francois at a time when Frederic, by sheer force of 
intellect and genius, could have swallowed them all up? 
Who closed its doors against the adorable Désclés (worth a 


dozen Favarts, because a dozen times more true to nature) ? | 


Who but the sociétaires?—all more jealous of one another 
than any troop of Italian opera-singers ever brought to- 
gether. Rachel, no doubt, used to visit England, with 
just such a scratch company as the late Mr John 
Mitchell, economy in view, could manage to obtain. 
No wonder that the grande tragédienne par eacellence made 
them all seem more or less like wax-tapers flickering dimly 
under the Sun’s blazing light; and yet the * grande traqe- 
dienne” had roarers and ranters about her, too, (witness 
Phédre, Les Horaces, Andromaque, &e.) equal to any number of 
Mounet-Sullys. Now comes Sarah Bernhardt, a Jewess like 
Rachel, with the whole force of the Comédie Francaise, not 
with her, but against her; and what is the result ?-—she 
leaves them, one and all, in the shade by pure force of 
transcendent genius. She has flashes, even touches, inspired 
from above, apart from the majority of her companions, who 


are “of the earth, earthy.” Her voice, like the voice of | 


Cordelia, is 





. ‘fever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman” ; 


‘‘Nor,” says worthy Kent to the tempestuous Lear :— 


‘ , 
‘are those empty-headed, whose low sound reverbs no hollowness,” 
* * * * “ * * * 


| Yes, she has flashes (flashes of flashes) and touches (touches 
of touches), such as we thought had vanished, like “the 
arrow in the noon,” seen, and not seen, in its vanishing, by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet, of Marlow :— 


‘On the stained cope of heaven’s light.” 
0 
MDLLE SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 
Str, —The strange mistrust that is almost universally entertained 
of those who excel in more than one branch of art has just received 
| a striking illustration in the attacks made on Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt, 
Had she been content with her stage triumphs, she would have been 
everywhere gladly accepted as the greatest of living tragic artists, 
3ut from the moment that she claimed the admiration of the public 
for her fine group of sculpture exhibited at last year’s Salon, Mdlle 
Bernhardt began to excite the jealousy both of her histrionic play- 
mates and of the artists whose privileged province she had dared to 
invade. While never relaxing in her devotion to the Comédie 
Francaise she has continued to make progress in sculpture, and to 
her other accomplishments she has this year added that of painting. 
With such new development of talent she has awakened new animo- 
sities, and the Parisian papers have for some time past teemed with 
venomous little paragraphs in depreciation of her rare gifts. These 
had their inevitable effect, and our lively neighbours were always on 
the look out for eccentricities at which they could gird. But when 
Mdlle Bernhardt appeared for the first time in London she took the 
| audience by storm, and all opposition raised by captious critics was 
swept away in the current of admiration of her commanding and 
many-sided genius. She instantly became the ‘‘ lion” of the season, 
| and her presence was everywhere sought after with unexampled 
eagerness. But the cordiality of her welcome here awakened fresh 
rancour in her own city. ‘The Parisians, who fail to appreciate 
| Gustave Doré at his true value, resented the English admiration of 
Sarah Bernhardt. The bitter feeling which was manifested day after 
| day at length culminated in the article in the Figaro, which has been 
published in your columns. ‘The newspaper which has acquired its 
reputation by the systematic daily issue of green-room gossip sud- 
| denly protested against the importance given to actors, and M. 
Albert Wolff, a devotee of the drama, signed a violent attack on the 
| chief ornament of the French stage. Your readers will probably be 
| of opinion that Mdlle Bernhardt had the best of it in the reply 
you reprinted yesterday. She made short work of the ridiculous 
intimation that she had lowered the dignity of the Comédie Francaise 
by exhibiting herself in male attire for a shilling. It surely is no 
reproach to her that her works of art are displayed under the same 
conditions as those of M. Gustave Doré, M. Munkacsy, or Mr 
Millais. If it be a valid reproach that Mdlle Bernhardt performs at 
private soirées, it must be shared by all her fellow sociétaires, the only 
difference being that the ‘‘lady of the golden voice” is more in 
request. Fearing that she may on her return to Paris be badly 
received by her concitoyens, the tragédienne has taken the 
bull by the horns by resigning her sociétaireship at the Comédie 
Francaise. In taking this step she has probably been far too hasty. 
Malle Bernhardt ought to know her influence over her audience well 
enough to fear no possible cabal. She may rest assured that the 
first tones of her musical voice will always suftice to calm opposition 
from whatever quarter it may come. Her resignation will certainly 
not be accepted ; and if a suit be commenced against her, it will be 
| gained by the Comédie Frangaise, as it was in the case of Mdme 
Arnould Plessy, who was condemned to pay some 50,000 francs by 
way of damages. But the money was never actually paid. The 
| truant actress was so sorely missed that the sociétaires were glad to 
beg her to return, Thus will it be, toa still greater extent, in the 
| case of Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt, without whom all the more attractive 
| pieces in the répertoire of the Frangaise will be impossible, Mean- 
| while, the lady will, if she choose, amass a fortune. She has already 
| been offered 300,000 francs for a four months’ towrnée in Europe, to 
commence on the Ist of November next, She will play in Italy, 
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Austria, Russia—anywhere in Europe, in fact, except in France, 
where alone her salary could be estreated. At the expiration of this 
short engagement she can, if she chooses, proceed to America, where 
she has been offered for a certain term 1,000,000 francs, or £40,000, 
a year. In accordance with the regulations of the Théatre-Francais, 
Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt, who has filled the house four nights a 
week, has actually been in the receipt of a smaller stipend than Mdlle 
Reichemberg, the ingénuc, or than Mdme Favart, who has performed 
scarcely more than once a month. It is, therefore, not the tragédienne 
who will lose by the severance of her connection with the Comédie- 
Francaise. But there must be something wrong in the regulations 
of an institution which cannot retain possession of its greatest 
attraction. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, FAIRPLAY, 
July 1. 
paces ee 


MDLLE SARAH BERNHARDT. 
Paris, Wednesday Night. 

The news of Malle Sarah Bernhardt’s resignation is confirmed by 
the Gaulois, which has received the following telegram from this 
clever but somewhat eccentric artist :—‘‘ Londres, premier Julliet. 
—J’ai donné ma démission, et suis absolument decidée a la main- 
tenir. Vous pouvez l’affirmer. Vous écris—Saran BERNHARDT.” 
In an article on this subject, Figaro says :—‘‘ We have always 
professed the liveliest sympathy for Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt. We 
can, therefore, allow ourselves to tell her that there is a little 
exaggeration in her complaints, and that she is suffering from 
imaginary grievances. She is the spoilt child of the public and the 
press. She has always received at the Comédie-Frangaise all the 
attention to which she is entitled, and there she has justly con- 
quered the high position which she occupies. We would, therefore, 
hope that she may abandon a decision which is opposed to her 
interests and her duties, and which public opinion would not find 
sufficiently justified by facts. But if we are to take the serious side 
of the question,” adds Fiyaro, ‘‘ Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt’s resignation 
can neither be offered nor accepted. Contracts are binding, and 
when she entered the society of the Thédtre-Frangais, Mdlle Sarah 
Bernhardt signed an engagement which she is not free to break 
when she pleases. She can only do so by breaking her word, and 
exposing herself to difficulties and claims which would weigh 
heavily on her future.” 


——_()——— 


SARAH (ANDROMACHE) BERNHARDT. 


One of the foremost of living English dramatic critics speaks 
about Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt’s wonderful performance of Andro- 
mache in the following terms :— 

‘The performance of Andromaque revealed what is most solemn, 
sad, and tender in the art of Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt, and afforded 
one chance for a revelation of her higher quality. Passing over 
the part of Hermione, which, as the greatest in the play, Rachel 
was wont to take, the actress accepted that of Andromaque, the 
widow of Hector and the spoil of Pyrrhus. In the character she 
showed to perfection the sorrow and heartbreak of a woman who 
finds herself compelled to choose between infidelity to the memory 
of her dead husband and the sacrifice of her son. In tragic dignity 
and in beauty her performance was alike remarkable, and her out- 
burst of emotion and horror on hearing of the infamous choice to 
which she is driven was electrical. In parts of this kind Mdlle 
Sarah Bernhardt has no rival. This shows some phases only of her 
talent ; it is, however, enough to justify all the praise bestowed 
upon her,” 

Joseph Knight, all hail! We like to find our own judgment thus 
corroborated (see Musical World, last week, page 402) by so un- 
questionable an authority. 

Hail Clement Scott ? (another). 

‘*No stronger proof could be given of a sincere respect and strong 
love for art overriding mere personal considerations, involving am- 
bition and what not, than the selection by Sarah Bernhardt of the 
comparatively unimportant character of Andromaque in preference 
to that of Hermione in Racine’s tragedy, founded indirectly on the 
Greek of Euripides, There can be no question that Hermione is the 
finer and the showier acting part. It was selected by Rachel, and it 
suggests those theatrical displays in which mere lung-power has 
occasionally the advantage of brainwork. The success of Rachel as 
Hermione is historical. It stands by itself unequalled and unique, 
and vaulting ambition would alone have set up a comparison which 





could not interest those who have no data by which they may 
compare. But in no character has Sarah Bernhardt so completely 
satisfied the cultured mind as in Andromaque. There is nothing 
modern and conventional, nothing affected or artificial, in the sac 

and touching representation of the captive widow who, worn with 
grief and anxiety, laments the dead Hector and the boy Astyanax. 
The picture of Homer’s Andromaque, in her despair of sorrow, 
watching from the walls as Hector’s body is trailing in the dust, and 
relapsing into a deadly swoon at the sight of such hideous indignity 
to one she loved, is instantly suggested by this prostrate figure and 
despairing face. It is the Andromache of the /liad lamenting her 
‘ Hector of the glancing helm,’ and recalling with an infinite ten- 
derness the love too strong for any substitute. It is impossible to 
suggest the culture of Greek art without encountering the charge of 
affectation ; but unquestionably there is the true Greek feeling in 
this heartfelt grief, distasteful as it may be to modern thought and 
the modern spirit. Sculpture would not disdain the prostrate 
attitudes as Andromaque bows her head in anguish, and poetry 
accepts the truth of that one speech, so charged with tenderness, in 
which the lonely woman recalls the parting injunctions of her hus- 
band, and remembers the accent of his farewell. There is no 
chance here of an accusation of excess of gesture or failure in 
power, and there is presented, with the most favourable assistance 
of voice and instinct, a touching picture of pathetic grief.” 


——_o———_ 


MDLLE SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(From * The Times.’ ) 

It isnot much to be wondered at, though from some points of view 
it is certainly to be regretted, that, as we announced some days ago, 
Mdlle Bernhardt should have determined to withdraw .rom thesociety 
of the Comédie Francaise. To become a member of that society is 
a very natural and praiseworthy object of ambition to any dramatic 
artist in France. It is the highest distinction which the stage can 
give in a country where the stage is held in peculiar honour, and it 
confers at once a social distinction and a security against those 
changes of fortune to which actors in other countries are so con- 
stantly exposed. But to these substantial privileges are necessarily 
attached certain corresponding duties in a strong esprit de corps 
and an abnegation of exclusive personal ambition. The Comédie 
Frangaise thus tends to develop among its sociétaires a corporate 
sentiment, not without a touch of communism and compulsory 
equality. An actor who enters it sinks his own ambition, and seeks 
fame, not for himself, but for the society to which he belongs. 
Such a spirit of unselfish camaraderie is hardly to be found in the 
traditions of the English stage. But the Comédie Frangaise, with its 
old-world traditions, has chosen to seek its fortunes on the more de- 
mocratic and perhaps more lucrative stage in London. Canwe wonder 
if some of its cherished principles have broken down in the new ven- 
ture? The theatrical public of England is hardly educated up to the 
high dramatic level of the Rue de Richelieu. It can hardly under- 
stand a company of actors whose acknowledged leaders think it no 
shame to take the most insignificant parts whenever the necessity 
of the piece requires it. It must have its heroes and its heroines 
among the players themselves, and if it cannot select them for their 
merits where all are excellent, it chooses them for their personal 
qualities and even for their eccentricities. We ourselves, in our criti- 
cisms of the Comédie Francaise and its performances in London, 
have endeavoured to deal both with plays and players, not so much 
in the ordinary spirit of London playgoers, who care more for the 
actors than for the piece, and for one part or another than for the 
play as a whole, but in accordance with the time-honoured tra- 
ditions of the house of Moliére, where all other considerations 
are postponed to those of art and ensemble. The French themselves 
and their leading dramatic critics have done justice to our efforts. 
But the vom J star-worship of the London dramatic world has 
been more powerful even than the elevated traditions of the Come- 
die Francaise. The public has worshipped Mdlle Bernhardt, and 
she has deigned to accept the homage. In so doing she has incurred 
the very natural indignation of her colleagues and the censure of the 
French press, But in this democratic age, when the sons of Dukes 
take to commerce, it is hardly to be expected that the theatrical 
traditions of the age of Louis XIV. should resist the overwhelming 
temptations of personal popularity and advantage. The age of 
chivalry is gone even for the stage, and the Comédie Frangaise itself 
went far to acknowledge the fact when it consented to seek the 
suffrages of a London audience and to expose itself to the tempta- 
tions of a society which has given repeated proofs of a hero-worship 
not always very elevated nor very intelligent, especially in matters 
connected with the drama, 
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If it be true, as seems to be believed in Paris, that Mdlle Bernhardt 
has received an invitation to visit America at a remuneration of a 
million francs a year, no one will be surprised that she should have 
resolved to quit a society whose atmosphere has not, it is said, been 
very congenial to her for some time past. The whole Comédie Fran- 
caise has found that theatrical gains in England, when once the tide 
has set in, are greater than those in France. Moreover, a great 
success in London means a success throughout the English-speaking 
world, and if the pound is more mighty than the frane, the dollar is 
even more mighty than the pound. It is little to the point that 
fewer people in America will understand the language in which the 
popular actress will perform even than in London. America likes to 
enjoy whatever has found favour in England, and is always ready to 
pay liberally for the privilege. Such a temptation to take the tide 
of fortune at its flood it is hardly in human nature to resist. We do 
not think worse of a clergyman who exchanges the pressure and the 
self sacrifice of heavy parochial work for the ease of a comfortable pre- 
ferment, and we can hardly blame an actress who has gained, 
certainly not undeservedly, the favour of a great community, for 
taking advantage of her success even at some cost to the dignity of 
an honoured institution. All we can say is that Mdlle Bernhardt is 
the child of her own time, while the society to which she will shortly 
bid farewell still retains the traditions of a former age. The contrast 
has long been manifest, even in Paris, and must sooner or later have 
effected the inevitable severance. 


OCCASIONAL NOTKHS. 








? 
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La fureur de la plupart des Frangais, c'est 
Vavoir de Vesprit, ct la fureur de couw qui 
veulent avoir de Vesprit, cest de faire des livres. 

MonresQuiev. 

To F. C. Burnand, Esq. 


THE news about Sarah Bernhardt’s resignation of her position 
in the Comédie Francaise was first made known in Paris by the 
paragraph which appeared on Monday in the leading columns of 
the Times. 





Question :—What is more terrible than war? Answer :—ENo's 


Fruit SALt.—jdunch (July 5). 
3 y 





jPofkaw! Mind your P’s and Q’s—cues especially; and don’t 
play billiards. Let “ Petticoat Pianists” attend to their own 
affairs, or Hans von Biilow will be upon them. "Ware Hans 
Hans isa great matter. No comparison could be more unhappy 
than that between Becky and Sally. Becky was a selfish, cunning 
intriguer. Ask Sir Pitt Crawley. Ask her husband, Rawdon 
Crawley. (‘This is the pistol which I shot Captain Markham.”) 
Ask Lord Steyne. Ask Dobbin of the splay fect. Becky threw 
the Bible out of her carriage window. Sally would never have 
done that. She was unselfish, improvident, and as regards personal 
interests and knowledge of the world an absolute innocent. On 
that account alone, to generous hearts, she was strangely attrac- 
tive—aye, lovable. Jobbin did not care overmuch about Amelia, 
after he had thrown his cloak over her on the wet landing place; 
but he despised Becky as much as Becky despised “ Capting 
Osbyn ” (pierced at Waterloo). He would have laid down his life 
for Sally, who, in a moinent of petulance, would push him out of 
window, and in less than three seconds jump out herself (who 
would not be pushed out of window for such a reward !) to kiss 
and console him. Apart from all this, Sally was a heaven-born 
genius. How Thackeray would have portrayed her. It is a loss 
to reading and reflecting humanity that that big man lived not to 
see and know her. 

—-o 
TWENTY UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HECTOR 
BERLIOZ.* 
‘ (Continued from page 390. ) 

It is sometimes exceedingly difficult to classify these letters of 
Berlioz when they bear no exact date, and the reader will see that 
a large number of thei are remarkable from the absence of any. 
I do not think, however, we can be wrong in attributing the 
following one to the year 1855, Its place is fixed with convincing 
clearness by the announcement of the near opening of the Exhibi- 





* From the Ménestrel, 
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tion. I cannot assert with the same degree of certainty that Letter 
X. occupies its proper position in the series we are fortunate 
enough to publish. ‘Ihe reason that induced me to assign it to 
i855 is the phrase in which Lerlioz expresses a desire to give a 
concert in Brussels on the same terms as “last year.” Now, in 
1854, he had had the Enfance du Christ performed in Brussels 
with incontestable success, We may then be allowed to believe 


| that this fact made him wish to renew the experiment. 


Lerrer IX, 


My dear Samuel,—I received your charming letter, with the 
envelope containing the two articles from the Teleyraph. It is too 
much! ‘*I would praise you very much had I myself not been so 
highly praised by you” somebody or other once said to Boileau. I 
may say the same to you. But what I appreciate more than aught else 
are the proofs you give me of cordial friendship. Be very sure that 
they make me very happy and very proud. A letter from London 
reached me yesterday announcing that the New Philharmonice’s first 
concert, which I was to conduct on the 23rd May, is put off till the Ist 
June. I shall not leave, therefore, this month. I am very busy 
with the scheme of concerts for the Exhibition, of which I think | 
spoke to you. ‘The building is getting on quick!y, still I doubt the 
possibility of its being opened on the Ist June, as the contractor 
say. It is a big undertaking. Please thank M. Briavoine for his 
kindness in publishing in his paper so many articles in my favour. 
He overwhelms me. I called to-day at the Opéra-Comique 
to see M. Perrin, but was not successful. As soon as I see him I 
will let you know what he says. My wife thanks you for your kind 
remembrances.—I see you are resolved to make Henssens murder 
You acknowledge that there is another conductor 
And you are a Belgian! You are evidently deficient 
Good-bye for to-day. I am so tired with walking 


you ! 
besides him ! 
iu patriotism. 


| about Paris ever since this morning, that I can hardly keep my 








eyes open. Your very devoted H. Beruxioz. 


Paris, 8th May.— Wednesday evening. 

The Henssens by whom M. Samuel ran the risk of being 
murdered was Charles Louis Henssens, then conductor at the 
‘Théatre de la Monnaie and of the Grande Harmonie. He was a 
profound musician of great technical skill, but he was of an 


| unaccommodating and absolute disposition like Berlioz, and this 


similarity gave rise, of course, to disputes. It must, however, be 


. Pi 
added that Berlioz was never on good terms with musicians placed 


by their talent at the head of a musical phalanx. Ile confesses 
this himself: “ For some years past I have had new enemies, due 
to the superiority people are good enough to acknowledge I possess 
in the art of conducting an orchestra. By the exceptional talent 
they display under my direction, by their fervent demonstrations, 


| and by the words which escape them, the musicians have rendered 


nearly all the conductors in Germany hostile tome. It was just 
the same for a long time in Paris. You will seein my Mémoires 
the strange results of the dissatisfaction felt by Habeneck and M. 
Girard, It is the same in London, where M. Costa wages an 
underhand war against me wherever he sets his foot.”t These 
lines are not exactly distinguished by modesty. Berlioz attributes 
the ill-will of the conductors solely to his superiority. It is 
probable that there were other grounds for their want of sym- 
pathy, one of them being especially the little reserve with which 
the master, in this respect like many other composers too eager 
for popularity, manifested the desire of drawing attention to 
himself as well as to his work. 
LETTER X. 

My dear Samuel,—I will first answer your musical questions : 
The ‘‘ Ronde des Paysans” is certainly -,=83. The “Allegro 
Vivace of Demons” should be marked 108 = cand not g; it is a 
fault of the engraver’s. I did not mark for the metronometer the 
repetition of the motive of the course to the abyss, because the move- 
ment is too slightly changed; there is only a shade of animation 
additional. Be good enough to forward the accompanying letter to 
M. Letellier, whose address I do not know. I have asked him if it 
would be possible to give a concert at the Théatre du Cirque on the 
same conditions as last year (half the gross receipts after deducting 
two hundred francs for expenses), about the first week in March. 
Ve would give the first two acts of Faust, the overture to the 
Francs-Juges, a scene from Gluck’s Armide, a vocal piece for @ 
prima donna, and an instrumental solo, if we find one. It has been 





t Mémoires, Vol, II., p, 858, 
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impossible for me to find an hour to attend to the article I want to 
send M. Briavoine. Ask him to excuse me. 


Your very devoted H. Berwtoz. 


The engraver’s error mentioned above was corrected in the 
subsequent editions (for piano, at least) of Za Damnation de 
Faust. 


(To be continued. ) 


————() 





CONCERTS. 
Miss Bessi£ RicHarps, who is fast making for herself an enviable 
reputation, gave a few days ago her first ‘‘recital.” The pro- 
gramme, full of variety, while made up exclusively of works of a 





high character, included the Pianoforte Trio, Op. 52, of Rubinstein, 
the Variations Sérieuses of Mendelssohn, and pianoforte solos by 
Chopin the Pole, Gade the Dane, Grieg the Norwegian, and 
Brahms, the most distinguished living representative of instrumental 
music in Germany. Miss Richards, in the Trio, no less than in her 
solos, so diverse in character, displayed admirable technical ability, 
and a keen appreciation of the intentions of the composer. That 
Miss Richards is able to cope with the difficulties of the modern 
German school, and at the same time to give full effect to Mendels- 
sohn and Chopin, has been amply proved; and perhaps in some 
future concert she will, without neglecting Germany, Poland, 
Denmark, or Norway, present a specimen of English pianoforte 
music, Sterndale Bennett, for instance, is at least as worthy pre- 
sentation as Niels Gade, though certainly not Hnglish in the sense 
in which Grieg is Norwegian and Chopin Polish. At this truly 
international concert vocal music was represented by a Russian con- 
tralto, Mdile Inna Darialli (pupil of Mdme Viardot Garcia), and an 
English tenor, Mr William Shakespeare. Of Malle Darialli’s success 
as a singer of airs by Russian composers mention has already been 
made in these columns. Mr Shakespeare needs no praise. He sang 
as he always sings; and it was interesting to hear one so honourably 
distinguished, both as pianist and composer, accompany himseif in 
tubinstein’s ‘Gute Nacht. In the Trio by the same inexhaustible 
producer Miss Richards was ably supported by Herr Kummer and 
Herr Franz Néruda—two artists to be associated with whom is an 
estimable advantage. The execution of this by no means accommo- 
dating piece was irreproachable.—Shaver Silver. 

Mp.uLe GABRIELLE VALLIANT’s Matinée Musicale at Steinway 
Hall on June 26th was remarkable for showing the power of the fair 
sex in getting charm out of everything they touch this young 
lady worthily follows the school of her master Monsieur Prosper 
Sainton breadth brilliancy fire and tenderness being eloquently 
present in the whole of her performance Mozart's Quintet in G 
minor commenced the concert and entranced all listeners Madame 
Mary Cummings who has a glorious voice sang with great sentiment 
songs by Handel (encored) and Isidore De Lara it is very dreadful 
that Contraltos should always sing such tragically saddening songs. 
Herr Daubert cruelly played something very easy in this he fol- 
lows the example of Signor Piatti who being gifted with illimitable 
power plays as a solo at different concerts a melody with no more 
difficulty than Home sweet Home WITHOUT variations Mr 
Lindsay Sloper also tickled the Piano with a schoolgirl’s piece but 
cama’ most poetically Mr Seligmann sang elegantly a song 
by Tours the talented concert-giver gave a beautiful rendering of 
Vieuxtemps’ Fantasie Caprice we are sorry that she did not play 
a Quartet by Beethoven SterrFaANo Duke SMANIOSO. 

Miss Frorence Sanpers, pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes, gave a 
concert on Thursday evening, June 12, in Langham Hall, aided by 








Mr Frank Belmont, Misses Edith Brandon, Muriel Wood, and Annie 
Butterworth (vocalists), Mr. T. Harper (trumpet), and Mr H. 
Trust (violoncello). Miss Sanders played Liszt’s Jl/ustrations du 
Prophéte, Mr F. Davenport's characteristic piece, ‘‘The Journey,” 
Mr W. H. Holmes’s scherzo, ‘‘ The Initials,” (with Mr H. Trust), a 
duet by Dr Arthur Sullivan for piano and violoncello, a ‘‘ Toccata” 
by Schumann, and Mr J. W. Davison’s Tarantella, ‘‘ La Giovannina.’ 
obtaining unanimous applause, followed by a ‘“‘call” after each ; and 
no wonder, every performance reflecting credit alike upon the 
gifted young pupil and her distinguished master—a master among 
masters, in so far as the pianoforte is concerned. Mr Belmont 
gained much applause for his expressive delivery of the late Ascher’s, 
always popular, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” and Miss Annie Butter- 
worth won an “encore” for “ Quando a te lieta” (Faust), Mr T. 
Harper was compelled to repeat an admirably executed solo on the 
trumpet, worthy his well remembered father in his best days. The 
concert altogether gave satisfaction to a numerous and appreciative 
audience. Miss Florence Sanders, herself, accompanied all the 
singers, like the excellent musician she is, 


PROVINCIAL. 


BiackPoo..—Mr W. Pyatt’s concert, on Monday evening, June 
23rd, in the great Pavilion, was attended by the élite of the town 
and the neighbourhood. It was a spirited undertaking to bring an 
expensive party so early in the season, but the result was successful. 
Miss Annie Dobson, Mr Sims Reeves, and Mr Santley were the 
singers, assisted by a choir under the direction of Dr Fisher and Mr 
de Jong’s band. Miss Dobson, a young vocalist, notwithstandin 
extreme nervousness, made a favourable impression, and was encore 
in “ Since then,” for which she substituted “Coming thro’ the Rye.” 
Mr Sims Reeves, who was in splendid form, sang “ My pretty Jane,” 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,” ‘‘ Tom Bowling,” and, in association with 
our incomparable baritone, Mr Santley, Braham’s ‘“ All’s Well.” 
Mr Sydney Naylor accompanied the songs. 


= 2-0 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


The theatre re-opened under the dircction of M. de Joly with 
Halevy’s MJousqguetaires de la Reine. The house was crammed. 
Lua fille du Régiment and Le Maitre de Chapelle also drew a crowded 
audience. La Dame Blanche has since been given. M. de Joly 
announces a familiar name among his troupe, that of M. Fronty ; but 
though he appeared on one occasion, he has not been forthcoming 
since, nor is he likely for the present. M. Fronty’s appearance in 
Hamlet and Le Maitre de Chapelle was recorded in the Musical World 
in 1873, six years ago. Mdlle de Joly, daughter of the new manager, 
prevented by another engagement from joining the artists for a time, 
is replaced by Mdlle Pauline Goubaud. Mdlle Née, 1"* Dugazon, 
who sang at the Salle Monsigny in the year of the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870), is ouly engaged for a month—a pity, for her 
performance of Berthe de Simiane in the Mousquetaires was excellent. 
The two new tenors, MM. Watson and Cabanes, both sang and 
acted to the satisfaction of the audience. As the Captain of the 
Mousquetaires, M. Degraves (first basso) made a favourable impres- 
sion, and was much applauded. The orchestra, under M. Bromet, 
though including some old fr ends, left something to desire ; but, as 
most of the members have played together for many years at the 
theatre and at the Etablissement des Bains, their insufficient ac- 
quaintance with anew conductor may account for the want of some of 
the precision to which we have been accustomed.—Mdlle Agar has 
been here with a Parisian troupe, and another from the Odéon is 
expected shortly ; but where they are to play is difficult to guess. 

The Casino ¢ oncerts, out of doors, have begun, and wiil be con- 
tinued three times a week, under the auspices of M. Lefebvre, from 
eight to nine p.m.—The four to five p.m. daily concerts began on 
Sunday, under the direction of M. Herpin. The major part of the 
orchestra comes from the theatre, but I cannut congratulate the 
direction on the success of the three concerts already given. 

p ty a 2 
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THEN GATHER VIOLETS NOW.* 
(Impromptu. ) 
The violet forms the crown that sweet spring wears, 
Its purple blossoms in her hand she bears, 
That fragrance may be shed 
Around the footsteps of the youthful year ; 
Aud violets are most meet to deck the bier 
Of the Imperial Dead! 


They form’d the badgé his House aye loved of old; 
How many a joy and hope their buds have told 
In days that now are gone! 
Their incense floating on the golden air, 
When France’s diadem o’er brows most fair, 
In circling lustres shone! 





Then gather violets now in fragrant bloom, 

And lay their tear-steep’d wreaths upon his tomb, 
| With tender, trembling hand. 
A Hero-Prince here in his bright spring “ sleeps,” 

While by his grave a childless Empress weeps, 

And with her al! our land ! 
* Copyright. 
A Souprer’s DAUGHTER. 





June 20h, 1879. 
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WAIFS. 


SaraH BerRNuHARD?’s PicruURES AND SCULPTURE.—So great has 
been the curiosity to inspect, and the desire to examine carefully, 
the works of sculpture and painting of this renowned lady, that in 
town, at the present moment, more than 1,000 persons are daily 
visiting the rooms. The Art Gallery in Piccadilly, where these 

: : ae ieee : 
beautiful objects of art are on exhibition, is close to the St James’s 
Hall and opposite St James’s Church. Most artists are satisfied 
with one place of triumph—the atelier—and limit their efforts and 
their success to this alone; but Sarah Bernhardt has challenged both 
‘*studio” and ‘‘ stage,” and has legitimate right to declare that she 
wins laurels at will in both these worlds of art. Genius so rare and 
so polyhedric seldom presénts itself.—(From the Author of ‘ The 
Rosicrucians.”’) 

Mr W. Pyatt’s engagement with Mr Sims Reeves in the autumn 
is for ‘* Ballad Opera ”’—not for a concert tour. 

Mad. Christine Nilsson will sing next winter in Madrid. She has 
declined an offer from the Grand Opera, Paris, having determined to 
appear there only in a new part. 

The Musical Times for July contains an interesting article on 
‘* Musical Education in Germany,” from the pen of Dr W. Langhans, 
of Berlin. At this time, when the question of musical education in 
this country is so prominently before the public, the information 
contained in this article as to the working of the German system, 
possesses a special value, particularly as Dr Langhans is enabled, 
from his position in Berlin, to speak with authority on the subject. 
The same number devotes an article to the ‘‘ Teachers’ Registration 

3ill,”’ a measure now before Parliament, and having for its object 
the securing of greater efficiency in teachers generally. 

Ignaz Briill’s Landfriede is a success at Prague. 

The Urania Theater, Berlin, has been burnt down. 

Signor Cossa’s Cleopatra has been performed at the Politeama, 
Genoa. 

Herr W. Tappert has resigned the editorship of Luckhardt’s 
Musikzeitung. 

Hallstrém’s opera, Der Bergkénig, has been revived at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

A new theatrical paper has been started at Venice, entitled // 
Filodrammatico. 

Herr Ernst Lampert, //ofcapellmeister (Ducal conductor), has died, 
aged 64, at Gotha. 

Radecke’s one-act opera, Die Ménkyuter, is in rehearsal at the 
> Bowal & 

rheatre Royal, Stuttgart. 

Gounod intends going to Vienna and Pesth, next winter, to witness 
the performance of his operas there. 

Johann Strauss’s buffo-opera, Blindekuh, has not been very suc- 
cessful at the Buda-Pesth Volkstheater. 

Col. Froloff is appointed director of the Imperial Dramatic School, 
St Petersburgh, vice Feodoroff, deceased. 

The season at the Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden, was brought to a 
termination with Freudenberg’s Nebenbuhler. 

Herr Pollini, manager of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, is to be 
appointed Intendant of the Frankfort Theatre. 

Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Prussian Theatres 
Royal, has gone to drink the waters at Wiesbaden. 

_ Herr Weissheimer’s opera, Meister Martin und seine Gesellen, 
is accepted at Leipsic, Nuremberg, and Wiirzburg. 

According to the Revista Musical of Rio Janeiro, Carlos Gomez is 
composing a three-act opera, entitled Ninon de U Enclos. 

The Brothers Corti, managers of the Scala for three years past, have 
had their term renewed by the Municipality for six years longer. 

The Societa Musicale, under the direction of Sig. Mustafa, lately 
gave a successful performance, in Rome, of Handel’s /srael in Eyypt. 

M. Ernest Demunck, solo violoncellist to the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, is engaged to accompany Mdlle Carlotta Patti, on a tour in 
America and Australia. 

; 3esides Signor Marchetti’s Don Giovanni d Austria, Signor Libani’s 
Sardanapalo is comprised in the list of novelties for next winter at 
the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Herr Hans Fuchs, formerly conductor at the Stadttheater, Ham- 
burgh, and now at the Carola-Theater, Leipsic, is appointed to a 
similar post at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

By kind permission of Mrs Baines, Miss Emma Barker’s matinée 
musicale will take place at 26, Portland Place, on Monday next. 
Miss Barker s friends, who are numerous, look forward with interest 
to the début of the young vocalist, whose talent has been greatly 
appreciated in private circles, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 

VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI 

Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Voca] Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. ; : 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/*icforial World, 


- THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,a 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. Ljd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBER?'s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest ; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application, 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


“ HER VOICE.” 
Ianack Gipsone’s popular Song (poetry 





“tf ER VOICE.” 
by ‘“‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), -“~ by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
te, 


price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“NELL AND IL” 
NEW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 
by A. CoLLEs, Price 4s, London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent 

| Street, W, 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S FOUR NEW PIECES. 


CANTILENA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. ‘ 
CHGUR DE CHASSE. ti 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. | Be 


GRAND POLONAISE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LOHENGRIN. 


(GRAND FANTASIA ON WAGNER’S OPERA.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S NEW PIANO DUETS. 






















Ss. D. 
SOUVENIR DE BAL. Valse — me 5 0 ; FIGARO. Fantasia on Mozart’s Opera a oe 
UNDINE ... x ; irs a TANNHAUSER. Fantasia on Wagner's Opera... 6 0 
GAVOTTE .. 








NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 
SIX PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 


Dedicated to the CHEVALIER J. LEMMENS. 
Composed by EK. SILAS. 























No, 1.—ANDANTE NON TROPPO .. — 0 | No. 4.—PASTORALE 3 0 
» 2.—MARCH 5 is -. 4 0| ,, 5—MEDITATION IN A CATHEDRAL 3 0 
,, 3—-MODERATO .. 8 O| ,, 6—ELEGY ee 4 0 
Edited by Dr. SPARK, of Leeds. 
SIX NEW NUMBERS. 
dD. 
No. 40.—OFFERTOIRE, in F ce in 3 0 | No. 43.—OFFERTOIRE, in G minor .. 3 0 
» 41—OFFERTOIRE,inE flat .. .. 8 0] ,, 44.—OFFERTOIRE, in E si 3 0 
» 42.—OFFERTOIRE, in A a | ,, 45.—OFFERTOIRE, in A minor .. 3 0 
Edited by W. SPARK, Mus. D., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 
TWO NEW NUMBERS. 
Boox XI. 
ROMANZA from the Second Concerto .. Mozart. ADAGIO CANTABILE. Sonate Pathetique. Beethoven. 
QUINTET. Giuri ognuno * . Rossini. BOURREE. D major .. 59 .. Handel. 
Boox XII. 
CHANT DE BERCEAU ee .. Stephen Heller, | ADAGIO., D major. From a Sonata... Pinto. 
ANDANTE. Gminor. FromaSonata .. Haydn. | maenaeiae Lento. F major .. Schumann, 
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MIGNON. | 


Opera in Three Acts. 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
French words, net 20s. 


| 





All the following Songs, Duets, &c., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can he obtained either with Italian or with 
French words :— 

1, STANZE (Basso)— cee 
2. ARIA (Tenore)— 

. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘“ Non conosci i] bel abl aid 
DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—“‘ Leggiadre rondinelle me 
TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, 
STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco 
. MADRIGALE—* Bella Diva, per pieta” ws 
DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—“t Non darti aleun pensier’ 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—* Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un garzoncel ” 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—‘‘ Addio Mignon fa core” 
2. RECIT. (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la presso a Ini” ; 
. DUETTO (Mezzo ee 10 e Basso)—“‘ Sofferto hai tu? conosci il duol? P 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—*‘ Io son n Tit tnia la bionda” 
5. CORO—“ Orsii sciog!iam le . cee 
NIN NA-NANNA (Basso)—‘* Mand ] suo cor ¢ ieee ii le pene” ' 
7. ROMANZA (Tenore)—“ Ali non crede a l’afflita nel vergin sno conliens a 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ”... 
. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” 
. FORLANA (Soprano)—* Finche resti al prato un fior” 
21. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 
22, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—* In veder l’amata at anza Walle’ 


“ Fuggitivo e tremante 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera meioeuaad 
Overture F 
Six transe riptions 
Entr’acte gavotte 
Valse sentimentale ... 
Souvenirs-tr: —! 
Polon.ise 
F unt risie 
Panta 
r 


G. BIZET 
Ditto 
Ditto - 
AUG. BAZILLE a 
ALFRED HENRY 
% DELAHAYE 


each 4s. to 


transe iption 

variée 

taisie-transe ripti on 

Fantaisie variée he 
Romance et duo des ‘Hirondelles ... 


B. LYS PR ai 
CH. NEUSTEDT 
E. KETTERER 


isie 


Grand fantaisie s 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Funtaisie élégante 
Romance de Mignon 


EASY PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Pe tite fantaisie ° 
3 petites transe riptions 
2 2 petites fantaisies aa R 
Fant iisie facile (Styrie nne) 
Petite fantaisie > 


“DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille a 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse .. os 
Polka... 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 
Mignon val!se . 
Suite de valses 
Polka des Hirondelles ; 
Mignon polka (entr’acte) ... 


_-PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Overture ° cee 
Deux suites concert intes ek 
Pot-Pourri —... es 
Entr'acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 
Also, 
The Opera of Mignon = 
Italian and French words ; 


HEUGEL er CIE., 


. TREDHE 


8. CRAMER 

ie BATTMAN . 
A. GODARD 
H. VALIQUET 
A. CROTSEZ 

D. KRUG 


. each 


each 
. each 


STRAUSS 


C. GODFREY, 
OLIVIER METRA 
EM. — 
F. ZIKOFF.. 


i 


a SE —— * an = 
. each 


O. METRA ... é — 


AMBROISE THOMAS .. with 


(Eprrions DE MM. — 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & UO., 244, REGENT STL, W. 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 





! other similar instruments. 


CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 


| have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
| splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


| 
| 
| 


rices 
- Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 








a TTT TAT MG 
| 


ss 
a 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; ; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 





| Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
| undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
| variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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